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HERMAN ; 


youNG ENIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 





CHAPTER XVII[—Continued. 
still lingered, irresolutely, gazing 
y after her, with the refuse of her flow- 
, his hands. Looking round, and noticing 


bi pression, the little Geng said, conde- 

ly, “ Rafe, if you can leave your work, 

vou may a8 Well follow us, I may want some- 

t nore.’ Then she sang, and then she 

wain: “Does my cousin Constance 
- ir a bloomer ?” 

- Why. no,” said Herman, as well as he could, 


ts of laughter at the question, “ What 
i make you think of that?” 
| thought all the women did at the North.” 
tosebud!” expostulated the hitherto 
ent Alice, “don’t you remember Mrs. Tow- 
| Miss Fybbes, who were here last win- 
the North? Did not they dress like 
anv other ladies? ” 
*] do not know, I'm sure. I was too much 
with their hypocrisy to notice their 


= 


taken up 
clothes.” 
“ Have you learned already how to tell hypo- 
crites from other people, Miss Rose ? How?” 
“Qh.” said she, shaking her curly head orac- 
ularly, “I know a way.” 
Won't you teach it tome? Do.” 
“Why, papa says,’ said this enfant terrible, 
with the solemn and confidential air of one 
obligingly initiating a proselyte into a mystery, 
“that everybody north of Mason and Dixon’s 
is either a rank abolitionist or a hypocrite, 
and will come here—if they're hypocrites, 1 
mean—and tell us that our institutions are all 
rivht and beautiful, and then when they go back 
to the North, if they want to be sent to Congress 
mything, they'll tell the ignorant common 
people that they hate Slavery, and mean to put 
, stop to it if only they can get to Washington ; 
nd when they get there, they let the. Southern 
veutlemen twist them round their fingers, and 
do just as they like with them, till it’s election- 
time again, aud then they go home and abuse 
Or if they go abroad, and 
want the English aristocracy to take notice of 
them and invite them about, they'll talk as 
eloquently against our institution as the father 
of lies himself, papa said; but when they want 
us, the aristocracy of our country, to attend to 
them, theyll talk for it. Now, those Yankee 
ladies were all the time fawning, and wheedling, 
and mincing, to mamma, in their little pinched 
voices, from the first day they came, about our 
servants being so happy, and our being so 


line 


u onee more. 


ood tothem! So they are happy, and so we 
are good to them, to be sure; but what should 


strangers know about that? ’Tisn’t very likely 
we should cuff them about in the parlor before 
people, at any rate, unless we wanted to have 
vladi-gladiatorious combats for the amusement 
ur guests, as they used to in my Roman his- 


{ 
ol 


tory. So 1 know they are hypocrites—dough- 
faces, Harry calls them; and that’s a great 
deal worse than being an abolitionist even; 


and that’s the reason we like you so much 
better than we did them.” 

(he hoy was still following close behind them, 
like a dog, unnoticed and apparently forgotten ; 

but not, Herman believed, unobservant ; for at 
this time he began to remark that he breathed 
quick and hard, though they were walking 
s! ywiy. 

‘You are a natural enemy,” continued the 
little speaker, her discourse taking a new turn ; 
“and yet you see how generously we trust you 
and treat you. We receive you in a Christian 
spirit, and heap coals of fire on your head, as 
Roderick D’hu did King James. Pape even 
told me not to tell that you were an Abolition- 
ist, for fear of your vetting into some trouble, 
like Mr. Hoar did, while you were under our 
protection. But there would be no use in your 
asking our people to cut our throats ; for they d 
never think of such a thing for a moment ; would 
you, Rate ? ’ 
~ “I'd eut my own throat sooner than yours, 
Miss Rose,” said the page. 

“Rosy, Rosy!” eried Alice, her pale face 

“4 } r F - “tf a 6“ ’ 
growing paler, and her wild eyes wilder, “ don’t 
talk of such things!” 

“No, no! pray do not! Never do!” said 
Herman: “and you are altogether mistaken in 
thinking me your enemy. 1 am your natural 
friend, if you wii} allow me to call myself so, 
Do not you know that I am going to be your 

?” And so you thought that all the women 
North wore bloomers?" continued he, 


st 





eager to change the subject. 
“Yes: Miss Swayshon don’t, to be sure; but, 
then, she knew, when she had her clothes made, 


that she was coming down here among ladies | 
and gentlemen—l beg your pardon -Southern 
ladies and gentlemen, I mean, I always wanted 
her what she wore at home; but I was 
afraid it might hurt her feelings ; and we are 
alway taught to be very careful not to hurt the 
feelings of our inferiors,”’ 


“Ig Miss 


tO ast 


Swayshon your inferior, Miss 
“Oh. ves! Don’t you know? She’s the govern: 
ess. A bloomer mightn’t be a bad thing—— 
to climb trees in. Perhaps, when I am grown 
up, I shall set the fashion of wearing them 
lade a 
‘Why, you will not wish to climb trees, then; 
shall VO 9 
“Oh, yes; all ny life. I shall go on as I've 
begun with perfect consistency. It I do break 
my neck when I get awkward and tall, I shall 
have a short life and a merry one. Papa said 


‘ il 
something about you to-day. Do you want to 


hear what it was?” 

“No, Miss Rose; not from you. Listening 

to papa’s talk from papa’s little daughter would 

be like listening to it through papa’s little nae 

hole, would it not? Don’t you know the old 
y about listeners? I'm afraid to hear. 1 

| have to slop uiy ears.” : : 

No. no! Pooh, pooh .” cried Rose, 12 a 


eavVir 


too. What was that you wished to say to me 
about Northern gentlemen? " 

“Oh, they can’t be quite like the gentlemen 
here ; for they let mean common people get af- 
fairs into their own hands, and choose each 
other even to go to Congress, papa says. Now 
we, 1 mean he and the boys, un ey're old 
poste. and the other gentlemea, make them 
speeches and give them a treat at election-time, 
and tell them whom to vote for; and they have 
to mind and do it; because, if they didn’t, we 
would take our patronage right away, and, then, 
in a hard season, they couldn't get anything to 
eat sometimes—much less to drink—and so, in 
this district, the Representative has always been 
an Aspenwall, or a Rochemaurice, or a Clem- 
ent, for a _ many centuries, I believe. And 
then, you know, our working-people here are al- 
most all of them slaves; and we never think of 
letting them vote, any more than our cows and 
horses. Here’s this Rafe, now, for instance, he 
never can vote, though he’s cleverer now than a 
great many gentlemen, if that was all. Some 
grown-up gentlemen ean’t even read; but he 
can write, and cipher, and draw most beautiful- 
ly ; and the boy’s tutor is teaching him math- 
ematies and chemistry—though it’s a great 
secret, because it’s against the law, so please 
don’t tell, will you? and by and by, if he be- 
haves well, papa will have him taught mechan- 
ies, and Pat him over our factories. Does my 
Cousin Constance speak in conventions ? 
Herman went off again in a second series of 
spasms, but managed in the midst of them to 
answer, that she had never done so as yet, and 
to ask whether public speaking was another 
Northern custom which Miss Rose Rochemaurice 
proposed to introduce among the ladies of South 
Carolina. 

“T have not made up my mind,” returned 
she, contemplatively. * I am fond of it myself. 





You see that stump of a live-oak? I used for- 


extem 
book 


the quarters, and heard the negroes talking 
afterwards, and said that I told them too much 
about liberty. It was very impertinent in him 
to interfere ; and, if I had permitted him to join 
the audience, he would have heard me always 
explain to them most emphatically that the parts 
about freemen only meant white men; but the 
matter was misrepresented to papa; I think 
Harry was at the bottom of it, and [ was too 
proud to explain. Thus my voice was silenced, 
and papa even went so far as to throw the nice 
old Class-book into the fire, He gave me a new 
one, but there was hardly anything about liberty 
in it; and I didn’t like it half so well, and sat 
down and dog-leaved all the leaves on purpose.” 

The child’s tongue seemed bewitched. It was 
impossible to keep it from dangerous topics ; 
and Herman was relieved when the mocking- 
bird’s nest appeared, and effected a diversion. 
“Here we are! Hide behind those orange- 
trees, while I see if she isat home. Put me up, 
Rafe.” 
low, as if to lift her on horse-back. Into the 
palm she sprang, as light as a shuttle-cock, and 
up into the tree, and from branch to branch, 
among the large light plumes of lilac blossoms. 
She peeped down through them into the orange 
tree beneath, clapped her hands in dumb show, 
and came down. ‘“ Now, Dr, Arden,” she whis- 
pered, “ you may take your turn. There's her 
nest, just behind that twig of orange-blossoms. 
She sits and smells of it, all day long. I'll call 
her off, to get some sugar; and then you can 
see the eggs.” She stole to alittle distance, on 
the side of the tree opposite to that on which 
the party were in ambush, took a handful of 
sugar from her pocket, and twittered with a 
wonderfully-exact imitation of some of the notes 
of the bird, which instantly flew off towards her, 
and, after she had thrown aside the picturesque 
green head-dress, which seemed to puzzle it at 
first, ate, pecking the sugar eagerly fyom her 
hand and lips. Herman forgot the nest in 
watching her, but was glad, notwithstanding, 
when her father came up with the horses, and, 
peremptorily resisting her entyeaty that she 
might send Rafe for her pony, and ride with 
them, ordered him to attend her and her sister 
back to the school-room. 

The sun now was sometimes obscured by a 
sultry haze, and sometimes broke through again 
with his accumulated heat. The ride was hot, 
tedious, and somewhat dreary. Colonel Roche- 
maurice, however, did what in him lay to enli- 
ven it by his conversation, showing a mind 
highly but only superficially cultivated—whether 
from a natural shallowness, or for want of the 
sub-soil plough of a struggling manhood, set 
to make its own way in the world, among its 
struggling equals, Herman could not determine. 
He ceaild onaily understand from his own sen- 
sations, in this short sejauzp, how easily and 
soon one born to be the master of othexy ppight 
gegse to be the master of himself, unnerved, 
mentaliy gg well as physically, in the soft lan- 
guor of thet deligiguy land, where every sight, 
and sound, and scent, seesjed wooing him to 
forget his inward in his outward life; }y a com- 
munity where the same influences which hove 
directly upon his own life and character bore 
upon him indirectly also through the lives and 
charactevs of his neighbors ; and where Nature 
and Fortune knelt togeiher at his feet to offer 
him every luxury that a selfish heast eguid de- 
sire, unearned at any adequate price of whole- 
some, bracing, counteracting toil. The Colonel 
was well vessed jn the history, politics, and 
lighter literature of this eounfry, and not ill in 
that of England, France, Italy, and Spain. He 
even had on exhibition still some evidently fa- 
vorite, bat hackneyed, scraps of Latin and 
Greek, which he had picked up in bis youth at 
a Northern college. But he appeared to have 
satisfied himself, for the most part, with retain- 
ing passive impressions of the thoughts of other 
men, instead of being stimulated by their 
thoughts to think for imself, Some shrewd- 
ness he had, but little sagacity; and there was 
something piteous, if not pitiful, in his utter in- 
ability to papH Over any theory in his mind, and 
see any other side of jf than that which came 
nearest to his own interests G¢ prejedices. His 
jntellect had been surfeited, rather than nowe- 
ished, hy what it had fed upon. 





fone adapted to make any such precaution quite 
truatle “It was not anything bad, As if | 
would tell it, if it was. He only said you were 
fentiemanly en ugh to do credit to any part 
of the co intry He w as giad, if Cousin Con- 
stance m marry a Northern man, that she 
had the £000 taste, at least, to pick out @ GeR- 
di min. 0 there are really gentlemen at the 
North ?” ; 
“A few,” said Herman miling. * Ob, yes, 
many. 
We ll, but 


you won't be offended .. 
“Indeed, I hope not. 


J am sure you are too 


affront an unarmed man, 8t your 
tainly,” said she, solemnly; “ but, oh!” 
whole countenance changed to® joyous 
“parkle,“ I'll tell you what! You sha'n’t be un- 
" You hall have a pop-gun | Ob, can 
woot with a pop-gun? Oh, what fan it will 
1 cau shoot with a pop-gun ! Rafe, 8 pop- 
ly, for Dr. Arden-—-two POPE tant- 

Ob, we'll fight a due} instant- 
W viurious—and I will be the champion 
Svuth, and you shall fight for the honor 
North; and the one that gets popped the 
ll serve the other forever ; and we'll set 
“ whole diffieulty on the spot, in five 


ie, 


bu 


Herman made a very long face, “I hope 
rou will excuse me, and not consider me defi- 
ent in courage, Miss Rose,” said he; “ but in 
«der i) wake the settlement final, it strikes me 
Sal we o ight to get the North and the South 
agree to the arrangement, before we peril our 
— such a conflict ; I should not wish to 
‘tow away mine in vain; and, the fact is, that 
principles are altogether opposed to duel- 

£; and—and | think by the time we have 
‘en that mocking-bird’s mest, Colonel Roche- 
itice will be waiting for me.” 
Hove pouted, and turned down another walk. 
We've gone the wrong way,” said she, recov: 
“rng herself presently, t forgot about the 


bes 


mn 


ia 


Whether it promotes ane yerson’s welfare to 
appropriate to himself, by force, atl the leigpre 
and literature of ten persons, much further than 
it would to appropriate to himself, if he could, 
all the sleep and food of ten persons, we shall 
not now stop to consider, But Herman, in list- 
ening to his host's narrow, worn-out, and off-cast 
platitudes upon government and society, could 
not but dgubs ihe advantage to either party 

7 sharp ivisjop —— nh Of }Gpor pre 
pg Fe er of labor aaa Wines: so highly 
recommended of late by certain sapient South- 
rons which is, to leave all of the labor on one 
gide to a class of workers, and all of the leisure 
on the other to a class of thinkers, speakers, and 
writers. / a 

He doubted it still more when, leaving behind 
the fragrant shade of the pines, they came upon 
a cotton-field and the workers in it, women 
first—a pack of women, working under the gen- 
tle rule of “ the chivalry of our country—if 7 
be fat is to be prospergys, very ecaigpahiply 
to be brutish is to be peaceful, very pegceful. 
They were clad in a uniform of gowns m4 
seemed gnee to have been brown, but s ined 
were now grim wjth filth. These were poaane 
about their monstrous Afrite fgures ? hows 
bands—one passing round the middle £ : neir 
thick wajats, and gpother just above the a 
Between these two hand, ig skirts re 
pulled up, so a8 to pa cire poner a 
their bodies, and to exhibit to the st a i 
tage below their stumpy, elephantine wee 
swathed jn bocking or bagging, tied on “a y 
string wound ceyelgssly round and round 1p 
spiral lines, von heavy muddy shee ver 
upon their feet. On theiz heads the had he 
kerchiefs, and in their mouths tlmaceo pipes 
Of their countenanees, we will aay no more than 
that were in most ct keeping with their 
attire ; so that their foi had at least one of the 
highest merits that the foiletfe can have. Ditch.- 
mud, for manure, had been cast u the ground 
me of them 





"Something else we have have forgotten, 


weve arn at 
this » baskets upon their 
heads, some in their aprons, Ay} threw 


The boy stooped, and held his hand | 











| 


Cia 
their loads down in smaller piles, their cempan- 


ions spread it upon the soil with their hoes ; 
and one very untidy person, who had probably 
lost or broken hers, used her fingers for the pur- 


ose. Anything more disgusting, more hopelessly 


iscouraging, than these women—altogether 
their employment, their condition, and their ex- 
pression—Herman had never imagined. Could 











| morning glories of most of us, however shel- 
| , 

tered, more or less, sooner or later, Why should 
not negroes be turned out te bear the brunt? 
When the common lot of humanity must, at 
any rate, be so hard, why should we try to 
| soften theirs ? 
Herman, however, was young and Utopian; 
| and he did think that be should have liked to 








nothing be done for them? What could he | try the harmless experiment of taking those 


done? Yet Christ had died for them! 
were his followers doing for them? 
but this ? Could nothing better be found to do, 
than to cram their greedy bodies with coarse 
plenty, and starve their spirits ? to keep their 

eavy limbs safely at work, and their heavy 
brains safely idle ? 

A good deal no doubt, depends, however, 
after all, upon the view which one takes of 
things. Herman, practically looking upon these 
degraded beings, as human beings, was shock- 
ed, Colonel Rochemaurice, on the other hand, 
practically ignoring their humanity, and look- 
ing upon them as prize-cattle, was gratified. 
After giving an order to the black driver, who 
was superintending them with much vigilance 
and efficiency, he turned to Herman for his 
approbation. 

“ They look well, do they not?” 

“Very plump, indeed,” said our cornered 
hero, jast escaping the utteranee of what, 1 be 
lieve; is vulgarly termed & plumper. 

“lam always glad,’ returned the Colonel, 
flattered and complacent, “to have an opportu- 
nity. of exhibiting my plantation to any liberal 
and anptejadiced gentleman from your section 
of the country. A wise man takes nothing for 
granted. I require no one to approve of our 
institutions before seeing how they work. You 
will excuse my saying even that I doubt the 
sincerity of those who profess to do so. But 
the fact is, that servitude, though not abstractly 
the best condition in the world, is relatively 


merly to hop up on that, and address the chil- | the best for the blacks. You see for yourself 
dren of the plantation, and such of our grown- | how care-free and happy they are, according to 
up servants as I thought proper—sometimes | their capacity for happiness.” 

re, and sometimes out of the Class- | : ; t I 
found in the garret; and it was most | happened to tickle his very spirited horse just 
exciting ; but the overseer went spying round | then, and he occupied himself for a minute or 


He waited for an assent; but Herman’s spur 


two wholly in subduing it. 

“These field-hands are by nature utterly in- 
capable of self-gevernment. They will work 
only upon compulsion. [Unchristian souls! 
unwilling to do good, hoping for nothing again. | 
They haye no morals—no gratitude. With all 
their wants generously supplied, they'll steal 
even from me, their natural protector!” Ra- 
pacious beasts—to covet part of the lion’s share, 
and steal it from the lion! 

Herman had an inquiring mind ; and it ask- 
ed him, just then, whether the balance of grati- 
tude was, on the whole, due to Colonel Roche- 
maurice from the negroes, for his giving back 
to them a small proportion of their earnings in 
the shape of a quantity of clothing, coffee, yege- 
tables, bacon, and molasses, sufficient to keep 
them in a good condition to toil for him, or due 
from Colonel Rochemaurice to the negroes, for 
doing all his work for him without wages. 
was not fond of harsh language, and was not 
inclined to call the Colonel a thief, especially 
as he did not believe that the Colonel's con- 
science called him one. In judging of the con- 
duct of individuals, particularly in barbarous or 
semi-barbarous regions and times, great allow- 
ances should always be made for the moral 
standard held up to individuals by custom. and 
legislation. A Spartan, under the laws of 
Laconig, might steal, and still be, in his own 
estimation, and that of all his compeers, except 
those who had an experimental knowledge of 
the evils of his practice, a very honest fellow. 
Still, that is a bad rule, even of mercy or chari- 
ty, that does not work both ways. If Herman 
did not convict the Colonel of robbery for ta 
king the negroes’ services without their leave, 
neither could he the negroes for taking the 
Colonel's rice, chickens, and cotton, without his 
leave. If he thought that he had a right to 
help himself to everything that they had, per 
haps they thought that they had a right to help 
themselves to some things that he had, The 
human soul is sulject to delusions of all sorts. 
Let us deal with them leniently, but impartially. 


“A great deal ig said,” continued Colonel | tH 
‘ ie : e 
Rochemaurice, in hig studiously modulated | 'P° 


He 





What | little children, rolling in the dust or on the 
Nothing | 


;- 
azza in front of the cabin, or sitting slacitly 
imbibing their thumbs in the pen, (a sort of 
human fhen-coop in which those that could not 
yet stand alone were kept from crawling into 
harm's way,) and distributing them among their 
cow-like mothers, to let them taste freely of the 
wholesome sweetness of maternity and kiss, and 
babble tender nonsense, and fondle, at their 
fill, and to see whether they could not learn of 
these yet unperverted creatures, fresh from the 
pure hands of the Creator, to smile innocently 


ed to let them become acquainted with their 
children, and fill for future days that domestie 
sweetmeat store-closet of dear little infantine 
sayings and doings, preserved in parental re- 
membrance, which must be stocked for life in 
the season of those sayings and doings, or not 
at all. He longed to take away their hoes, pur 
needle-books and scissors into thétr awkward 
paws, give them back the work which God gave 
wives and mothers to do—the care of their own 
little ones, husbands and selves, and see if, by 
the natural attempt to do it, some kind of natu- 
ral faculty to enable them to do it might not 
be developed in them. He longed, at least, to 
make some approach to setting the solitary 
again in families, to break up those monotonous 
assorted squads of men by themsslves, boys by 
themselves, women by themselves, and girls by 
themselves, to let daughters work beside their 
mothers, helping one another, and cheering one 
another, and sons by their fathers. But dear 
me! if big Quashy and little Quashy, and big 
Philly and little Philly, and big Ben and little 
Ben, once got mixed up together, what would 
become of order or discipline? Don’t you 
see that they might soon get to talking and 
laughing, and neglect their work, and look up 
from the earth and the mud into one another's 
faces? And then I should like to know what 
would become of our cotten crop! And do not 
you see that they might grow fond of each 
other? And then that big Philly might help 
little Philly to make ah unreasonable noise if 
the driver happened to strike her with his whip 
for not minding what she was about all the 
time; or big Quashy, under the same ¢ircum- 
stances, rashly double up his fist, at a similar 
judgment’s alighting upon little Quashy? And, 
then, do you not see, still further, that if Colonel 
Rochemaurice—as has happened to many a 
prudent and economical man before, and must 
again—should lose his money, or if for any other 
| cauge he should find it unayoidally necessary 
| to separate them for life—they would suffer very 
|much? Oh, it is all much better as itis! Al- 
low father and mother, brothers, sisters, and 
| babies, to assemble together only when their 
| eyes are too sleepy to see one another, or on a 
| holiday or at a dance, when there are a good 

many other things and people for them to see, 
and they will be much the less likely to become 
dependent upon one another, or to form im- 
prudent atta hmerfs to one another. 

| TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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XL 
How the Gardener Sends a Letter. 


[CHAPTER ELEVENTH CONCLUDED ] 





Itis a bright and lovely morning, and 
| Ruth sits by Mrs. Bleming’s bedside, softly 
| humming a pleasant tune, gnd from time to 
time turning with eyes of careful loye to say 
| some cheerful word to the invalid, or to touch 


wasted hand with light fingers, or to sjaoth 


voice, to which the first beginning of the tremu- | the bed-clothes, or place a pillow more com- 


lousness of age merely gave an added vibratory 
richness, “ at the North, about the wanton cru- 
elties practiced upon the negroes in Slavery, 


Such things doubtless may occur from time to | 


time ; but allow me to assure you that they belong 
merely to the abuse of the system, not to the 
use nor necessity. {What a pity that all ne- 
groes under abusive masters could not he made 
aware af that fyep, poor jgnoyant cregtures! 
What a comfort it sould be to them when 
smarting under lash, steel, or fire!] J dare say 
you know some masters and mistresses at the 
North, who would treat their servants with un- 
due severity, if they had them completely at 
their mercy; as I do not attempt to deny that 
J know of some here, who do treat their ser- 
vants with undue severity. [The Colonel ap- 
peared to Jay great stress upon this argument ; 
though what it tended prove, except that hu- 
man nature was the same everywhere, and that 
servants could not safely be left completely at 
the mercy of asters and mistresses anywhere, 
Herman could not divine. |” ‘But undue’ sever} 
ty defeats itself. Firmness—firmness is what 
is wauted. dike Lord Collingwood,” said the 
Colonel, with a grand air of magnanimity, “I 
neyer forgive a first offence. [Again the in- 
quiring mind was so impertinent as to inquire, on 
whose side was the first offence—the slaves’ or 
the master’s.] My hands understand this, and 
act accordingly. I count them by the hun- 
dred; pus sometimes as many as three or four 
weeks go by without a single’ whipping.” 
Herman's horse gave a great curvet and 
ound, The ald Colonel tyrned his egim, el- 
derly face upon him, saw him extremely pale, 
and apparently thought him frightened ; for, 
with a little good-humgred contempt in his 
tone, he said, “ Timour en seem restless this 
Hopping. My sons do not usually consider him 
vicious, though he jis spirijed ; but the young 
gentlemen here are bred up in the saddie, and 


yOu perhaps ere not accustomed to riding. We | 


shall be at the quarters presently, and if you 
wish, we will alight, and wait there for a short 
time, while one Of the boys will ride your horse 
home, and bring you down one of my little 
daughters’ ponies. They are perfectly gentle 
and ssfe,” 

' “T thank you. I like a high-meitied hoxse ; 
and this appears to me as fine a one as I ever 
mounted, both as to blood and breaking.” 

“He is, and has a right to be;” and the 
Colonel rambled tranquiily off to a dissertation 
upon his pedigree and history, without the 
slightest suspicion of having said anything 
disgusting, ov, indeed, otherwise than highly 
agreeable. 

They passed the men and boys, at work in 
different fields, of whom it is sufficient to say 
that they looked—except some of the drivers— 
like worthy sires, sons, and husbands, of the fe- 
males already fipacrihed, heing brutish, gross— 
and innately soulless. Herman would have 
thought, if his zoological studiés had not taught 
him that there is an economical tendency in 
Nature to obliterate any unused and therefore 


useless organ, and so led him to suspect that | 
for 


even the soul, unfed and unexercised, may, 
a time pt least, seem to die out of a man. 
They came to the cabins of the largest negro 
quarters. One of these was the ‘nursery; where 
a very good-humored old jetty giantess was su- 
perintending the united babyhood of half of 
the plantation, Here at last was a gleam of 
hope and happy suggestion! Here, at last, was 
a woman, and she had been a field hand, too, 
who looked end geemed somewhat womanly! 
She was engaged in & woinaniy gecupstion also ; 
and was not that the secret, in part at least, of 
her kindly, intelngens look, her frank, unleer- 
ing smile, her ready speech and motion? She 
was trusted ; she was busy for hours every day, 
ander her own divection, She had to think, as 
well as work, to rule as well as to obey. She 
loved the ebon babies, evidently; and they 
loved her. They, too, looked human, as yet. 
How would it be with them thirty or forty years 
hence, when they had been in their turn for 
some time used a3 breathing ploughs and har- 
rows, or, at the best, as cattle? No matter. The 





snows of this weary world are apt to fade the 


fortably. The invalid is not a suffering invalid. 
No acute disease racks her frame or distorts 
her features. No jaundiced hypachondriasis 
injects her eye, embrowns her cheek, or puckers 
up the mephistophilean wrinkle between the 
eyebrows. Pleasant smiles flit over her pale, 
wasted face, and the voice, feeble and low 
though it be, is very sweet and calm. Peace, 
holy, dove-like peace, has nestled there, and the 
halo of her wings seems almost to irradiate the 
still lovely countenance. 

“Ruth, dearest child,” says she, “we do not 


know the richness of our blessings until we 


have grown into them. Think of only a short 
time since—the pride, the torture, the shame of 
that might, when I first saw you—and then, of 
the gift you have been to me—you whom I 
hated so, and scorned—God’'s gift!” 

} fa0, mother, how much ] owe you ! T was 
but a weak, desponding child. I ama woman 
now, and can bear suffering. You taught me | 
this.” 


r . Ph] | 
“We have both been to school, my darling.” | 


Then, after a pause, she inquired after one of 
her protegés, a poor woman who had lost a 
pearl, and, for its sake, would have treated all | 
They had 


brought her gut ef the ditch, and were teqching 


the rest of the casket as worthless. 


her to feel that a safe fooung on dry ground 
was yet possible for her. 

“What are our troubles, Ruth, compared | 
? Not the fall itself is it, that need | 
give her such cause for despair, but the world’s 


with hers 








| poorer Margaret ? 


treatment of her hecause of thay fal. We 
stand aghast and raise our hands at the cranes | 
| 
which kill their wounded fellow, but do not we | 
women treat our fallen sister with equal cruelty ? | 
Do you remember that affecting scene in Faust | 
that IT read you the other day, egllad ‘At the 
Weil,’ where Bessy speaks of poor Rarbara, to 
Tow the fallen is reyjled, | 





| and how sadly Margaret muses: | 


‘How quick was once my scornful lip | 


Ife’er poor maiden chanced to slip ! 
The words at my command were tame 
To speak my thought of another's shame.” | 
How black 1 seemed—yet I never cc uld | 
Biacken itas [ flit t should \ 
1 blessed myself, a) proud and gay, 
And now—niysei, (0 *ia-aim prey® 

-_ yet, God cnows hay sweet the spur 


hat drove ime io it, and how dear! | 

| 

These homely words are so high-wrought—so | 
| expressive! And this is the way we all do. If} 
one throws a stone, straightway we all go on, | 
heaping up, till we make a cairn, we think, to 
a sister's shame, but in reality, to g yorkd'’s 
cruelty. Js the sedyeed more lost than the | 
seducer, if the world treat them alike? I can- 
not think so. We can yet make a woman out | 
of Mary, I think, if we can only convince her | 
how far we are from despising her.” 

“There is a change in me, Ruth,” said Mre. | 
Fleming, after a pduse. Her tone was helf of 
musing, half of perplexity; ‘(a change ‘that 1 
fel; in the watches Of last wight, and ane that 
fear even to attempt to interpret. I feel re- 
newed in strength, as if I were going to be well 
once more, but such changes are too often mere- 
ly the forerunners of dissolution. Be it what it 
may,I amready. IfI die before Jasper comes, 
I shall not grieve, now, Ruth, darling. I am 
content. You can tell him gli.” 

But yon are not going to die, mother. You 
are gaining strength again. Yesterday you 
could hardly lift that book. The doctor told 
me this morning that you were much better, 
and I am supe your eye is brighter and fuller 
than it has been for a month, and your appe- 
tite is returning. Do you think I did not see 
you take a second piece of toast last night? 
Pray, madame ma mere, when have you done 
that before? Oh, you'll soon be well, and then 
I'll have to sit with my hands in my lap, I sup- 
pose, and amuse myself by singing: 





| 





© +S0 dere’s no mo’ work for po’ Aunty Raff, &c.” 


“It may be so, pretty,” said Mrs. Fleming, 





ayvain, and hope, and love, and trust. He long- | 


| down to a triangular shape, like 


“caunyness 


| the polar seas, A braver nor more humane | 


smiling, “and I hope so, for your sake. There 
is no pleasure in having to nurse a bed-ridden 
old woman like "—— 

But Rath stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

“Hark! That is James returning. Go see 
what he brings.” 

Rath ran out of the room, and was back again 
in a moment almost, pale and trembling, a let- 
ter in her hand. She sat down, all agitated, 
and covered her face in her hands. 

“Oh, mother, it is from Richard, and I dare 
not open it.” 

Mrs. Fleming said: 

“Give it to me, Ruth. T am certain the 
news is good, and | can read it, anyhow.” 

Ruth handed her the letter; she opened it 
calmly, read a few lines, and then, dropping it, 
closed her eyes and folded her hands, marmur- 
ing out words of thanksgiving. Ruth had 
| glanced at it also, and began to weep, singing 
| to herself passionate words of joy: 

“Oh, mother, the anchor! It saved him 
ever. I knew it would. The darling, precious 
anchor.” 

Mrs. Fleming turned her eyes, all fringed as 
to their lashes with glad tears, upon her daugh- 
ter, with a beaming look of love and happiness. 
She ‘held out her arms, and, locked in a close 
embrace, the two tried women wept together, 
letting their hearts beat against a other. 

“This is what the change meant, mother,” 
said Ruth, after a while, wiping her eyes, and 
smiling and kissing Mrs. Fleming vigorously. 
“You are going to get well now, right away, 
against Jasper’s return.” 





“Yes, darling, the expiation is complete, and 
my repentance isreceived. | can get well now. 
Sit down now, Ruth, like a good little girl, with- 
out any nerves, and read Richard's letter to me 
as if it were a newspaper. Wipe your eyes 
now, and don’t you look at me.” 

Ruth obeyed her mother, and, in a voice full 
of breaks and quavers and falsettos, read the 
following letter : 

Mrs. Fleming : 

“ Honored Mapam: I have the greatest pleas- 
ure in being at last able to inform you positively 
of the escape of Mr. Jasper, by a miracle almost, 
and of his subsequent wanderings until a recent 
date. J write you trom Hong Kong, where | 
just have gained the information I have been 
so long seeking. I have hardly a doubt but 
that Mr. Jasper is in California at this present 
time of writing, and lam on my way thither 
to-morrow, to seek him. It’s a long step, but 
| have got used to wearing of the seven-league 
boots. now, so to speak, and take little heed of 
distances, so as my object shall be in sight. As 
this will go by the India mail route, it will reach 
your hands before I arrive in San Francisco ; 
and, accordingly, you will not hear from me 
for at least two months after this is received, 

robably not at all again until I return with Mr. 
Jasper "—— : 

{* Oh, mother! in two months! You will 
haye to make haste and get well, or he will not 
think I gam 4 good wauaes | 

* | wrote you last fram the Sandwich Islands, 
where I saw the mate of the vessel. Thence 1 
proceeded to Valparaiso, where I obtained in- 
tormation that led me to believe he had been 
rescued, and was then aboard a whale-ship 
called the ‘ Flirt ;* but my information was so 
full of dubiety that I was afraid to transmit it 
to you, lest I should encourage false hopes. 
Thence I took ship for the Friendly Islands, 
where I had heard the ¢ Flirt’ was. It was a 
very long voyage, byt I did not give up, though 
the ship J was jn was old and ynseaworthy, as 
they term it, Here I heard that the ‘ Flirt’ had 
been careened, (that is, turned up to patch a 
leak,) and that one of her hands had deserted. 
I followed this man to .the present place, and 
from him I have obtained the glad 
the Jasper aboard the ‘ Flirt’ is your son Jas- 
per, and that he is remarkably healthy. I asked 
the man a good many questions in regard to 
Mr. Jasper, 





He was reseued, in company with 
another'sailor, off the coast of Patagonia, being 
in an open boat, (which they had conquered from 
some savages, after having had to run great 
risks, and Mr. Jasper killing one of them, a 
chieftain, with his own hand, which was none 
tog gaod for him,) and, after they got off in the 
boat, they were a month being saved, having 
drunk no water for the full of ten days, and 
having eaten nothing for seven days and a half, 
which is a long fasting, when you come to count 
it up. He soon got well, however, and joined 
| the crew of the ‘ Flirt, he and the other gajlor 
|rescued. The deserting sailor informs me that 
| Mr. Jasper is as broad across the shoulders as 
| he is—which is about the breadth of Jeroab 
| Sledge, the blacksmith at the village—and so 
| brown, so stout, and wears such a great beard, 
| that you would probably no} gnaw him if you 

were'to see him, Moreover, he has become a 
famous seaman, and is a great favorite with 
everybody, as he always was, you know, wher- 
| ever he went. The sailor tells me he (Mr. Jasper) 


| was all the time writing in a book,( meaning, per- 





| haps, a diary,) so that you will be able to read | ~ taken in,” fog the yield may be yastly supe- ; you have 4@ yight to complain of your contract- 


| his adventures set down in his own hand, when 
17 shall bring him home. He has seen even 
| more of the world than I have, though T neyer 
expected fo have sailed so many thousand miles, 
and been among so many strange people as | 
haye been. I haye segn several of those Fegee 
Islanders, who are currently reported to be can- 
nibals, though I did not notice any peculiar 
look about them, except their teeth being filed 
this: VVVV; 
polished nails 
in their noses, which does ngt improve their 
personal appearance. | haye seen the Chinese 


and a way they have of wearing 


| also, who Are a yery filthy people in their man 


ners, although in some things, ‘as, for instance, 
in their fondness for flowers, they display great 
J have taken the liberty of appro- 
priating a small sum for the purpose of pur- 
chasing from a gardener here the secret of the 
extraordinary way in which they are able to 
grow dwarf trees, and | expect on my return 
to add several fine specimens to th howers on 
the south terrace, which 1 uch long to see, 
jax phough T liave great confidence in James, | 


|fear he does not devote the same attention to 


the flowers that I do, ay By my improved 
varieties, and I dread to find on my return that 


he has suffered that fine double mottled Caime- | 


lia Japonica, which | produced, to lose its 
s lendor. eae upon this subject, | way re: 

ark that | have learned considerable in re- 
gard to the cultivation of pines, and. will be 
able to produce them with great facility. Please 
to inform Mr. Classic that he was wrong in his 
idea regarding mace. It is not the externgl 
envelope of the nutmeg, hut is 4 proper, mem- 
brane or coy}, daseée the husk, aad wrapt about 
the aay Botanist call sugh things arilli, and 
we have a form of it in the suceulent envelope 
of the Huonymus Europacus. It is quite a feat 
to have got the better of so well-informed a gen- 
tleman as Mr. C. in an argument. 


stay, or else go tothe mines, I shall take pas- 
sage in a ship that sails for San Francisco via 
the Sandwich Islands to-morrow. Probably 
you would do best to address a letter to Mr. 
ame at the above city, and a duplicate of it 
to ‘Jas 
Nantucket,’ so that if I am delayed, or if any 
accideut should happen to me, he may still hear 
from you, and be home so much the sooner. 
“I hope, dear madam, that you have recover- 
ed your spirits from the grief caused by the 
death of Mr. Gilbert, which I shall never cease 
to regret, as I aaa have prevented it by acting 
more promptly than [ did. I hope als 
Miss Congreve is well, and as pretty as I used 
to see her when I took sweetmeats for you to 
Mr. Jasper, when he was under Mr. Classic's 
tutelage, and the lad would make me carry a bas- 
ketfull of them to Miss Ruth, or his ‘ little sweet- 
heart,’ as he was used to call her. I may re- 
mark here, and I do not doubt Miss Ruth will 
not be augry with me for it, seeing that I am 
an old man—that one way in which I was made 
so certain about Mr. Jasper’s identity was my 
knowing of his having the two letters R and C 


ink, done several years ago—they call it tattoo- 
ing out here, and all the savages are horribly 
striped and marked over in tattoo, like my brindle 
heifer, which IT hope has a fine calf by now. 


away, saying he guessed Jasper had a sweet- 
heart, named Beccy, home, which was his own 
wife’s name, and he also told mie that one day 
Mr. Jasper had got him to tattoo an anchor 
right under those two letters ” 

|“ Oh, mother!” cried Ruth, dropping the 
letter in a glad tremor, while her face glowed 
with happiness, as she threw her arms about 
Mrs. Fleming’s neck, and kissed her repeatedly, 
“oh, mother, I told you so! The anchor has 
saved him!” 

“I wonder who ‘sweetheart Beccy’ is, dar- 
ling,” said Mrs, Fleming, smiling as Ruth had 
never seen her smile before. 

“Here, mother, here, kiss Beccy on the 
cheek,” said Ruth, laughing, and blushing at 
her boldness. Then she resumed the letter. | 

“ And he says that he reckons ‘ Jasp,’ (as he 
called him,) must have loved his gal very much, 
for he kissed the letters or the anchor, he didn’t 
know which, very often.” 

|‘‘’Twas the anchor, mother,” said Ruth s)>- 
ly, but blushing withal. “I didn’t know old 
Richard had so much humor about page 

“T have written a long letter, longer than | 
intended, but I am so glad to think of Mr, Jas- 
per’s being safe, that | fee] like dancing about, 
if I was not afraid the bamboo house [ am in 
would tumble down about my ears. I shall re- 
turn home as soon as I see Mr. Jasper, and tell 
him all that has happened, and you may expect 
news from us in three months from the time 
you receive this, at the farthest. My love to 
James, and respects to Mr. Olassic. God bless 
you, my deay madam, and pretty Miss Ruth, 

Your faithfy] Ricwarp.” 


“God bless you, oh truly faithful Richard, 
and devoted friend,” murmured Mrs. Fleming. 
“Few men have done what you have done, and, 
thank God, few are as capable of rewarding 
such noble service as I am,” 





The two women wept tears of joy together, 
and lay murmuring their happiness in each 
other's arms. Then Mrs. Flehiing would get 
up and be dyessesl, the first time for a month; 
and from that day she began to gui rapidly 
well, while Ruth grew lavelier in blushing beau- 
ty with each rapidly fleeting day. 


Oh healing power of hope and love, by what 





spell of might do you work upen us! Who con- 
jures by love uses a mightier magic than is in 


| the bidding of all the genii of Salomon ben 
fiews that | 


Daoud. Mowafik’s amulet is powerless jeside 
it, and far transcends al} the sevetation of Jems 


chid’s cup, 





XU. 
How Jasper Washed the Gold, 

It is proof of the earpestly-siviving and wide 
ly-prasping jwind—that Species of mind, in fact, 
which we love to eall “ Genius,” and to gaze 
at admiringly, though from afar, and not very 
comprehensively, as we watch some new comet 
with a yet uncomputed eourse, not knowing 
whether its destiny is to destroy or jo enrich 
us—it is proof of such 9 wind, and a necessity 
of its existence, that it should be unhappy, er- 
raite, in its first phases. °Tis an enthymeme 
seldom disputed : he is eccentric, wild, coltish, 
given to sturm-und-drang, therefore he has ge- 
nius. Often the youthful teagency manifests 
itself in Byron ¢gollays and poetry, while the 
matuve development takes the direction of 
commerce and stocks, (’pon honor, I meant no 
pun!) and the world sneers at youthful promise, 





| 











“Mr. Jasper, as 1 was going say, has seen 
even more of the world thau 4 have, and since 
the ship ieft jhe islands has probably been into 

abe ) 


young man does not live. 
pirates, (whom I have seen, and a ferocious set 

they are,) attacked his ship as she lay becalmed, 
the sailor says that Mr. Jasper foyght i 
than any of them, ang }e was sbe Galy 


itig protected’ one of the yellow fehows who was 
drowning, and saved him also from the sharks, 
at the risk of his own life, on which account it 
is said the man follows him about like a dog, 
everywhere, and refuses to leave the ship un- 
less Mr. Jasper goes too.” 

{[“So rash! just like him,” murmured the 
mother, her old ald gueeniy habit reasserting 
itself in an invidious comparison between the 
life of ‘my son’ and the life of him for whom 
it was perilled, in which the ‘ Malay dog* had 
but a sparse allotment of soy} to hig shaye. As 
for Ruth, her fyce was all aglow with excite- 
ment and pride. It was her Jasper who had 
behaved so nobly—her Jasper who had, in the 
same heroic style, on a certain fair day, long, 
long ago, crushed the juicy blackberries in her 
little haud, and battled successfully with her 
for a kiss. 

“ The Flirt is damaged sgmawhat im her keel 
by having goieea aground on a reef, and will 
not return to her port of departure, ( Nantucket,) 
but is by this time, or pashap? some time since, 
in San Francisco, where Mr. Jasper will likely 








just as when we have bought a fruit tree for a 


far different variety, but not therefore to be 
despised, though we do }lnsive about being 
rior to that which we bargained for. The 
fault does not reside in the promise itself, but 
in our interpretation of that promise, For, in 
its way, the warp af your Manilla rope may be 
as gacelient and as perfect as the links of your 
most ornate and dazzling filagree chain of best 
carat gold. 

We may argue, in respect of Jasper, that 
this his sturm-und-drang period was not un 
attended with menta! snd moral agony. He 
was conseous of having impetuously plunged 
injo and periiaaciously followed yp 9 path 


r, late seaman on whale ship Flirt, of 


printed on his arm above the elbow in India | 


The sailor told me of those two letters right | 


I must make to-day mine, or to-morrow will 
never come.” 

His sea-life was over, but his mistake still 
continued. What was it? Simply this: He 
thought to blunt and dull anguishing thought 
by work. So he could. Working, he could 
| sleep and eat; and sleeping and eating, he 


| would fain compel himself to delieve, were the | 


blessedest charms of life. He could not look 
| destiny in the face, and so he wrought, that the 


bead-drops on his forehead might perchance | 


' trickle down and blind his eyes. But, oh, my 
| Jasper, thou forgettest ever that the hooded 


© that | falcon can, by no process of art-magic, be trans | 


| muted into the plodding carcase that blindly 
| circles his daily round about the tread-mill 
shaft. Moody sits she on her perch, with raf 


| fled feathers and dullest aspect, but when the | 


eye is once freed from its bandage, and the horn 
sounds Away! with what a glad, wild scream 
doth she plume herself and mount, swooping 
freely but inevitably up and after the quarry 
that her keen eye has detected. Art thou the 
glass-eyed stumbler in the one dull cirele, gall 
| ed, knee-broken, spiritless, or art thou the fal 
con, moody, hooded on her perch, yet quiver 
| ingly eager for the horn that sounds “ fling 
off!’ wildly fierce for the free ether, the wing 
the shrieking heron? Though thou dj qos; 
Sphinx-like face, and, with, trembling fingers 
tracing, try to read ‘the deep lines there en- 
graved. Kasier solved are they than the mystic 
lines in thy palm, oh, Jasper, for they are im 
mutable ever, and the problem has no secrets 
fsom him who tries its nodus with the talistnan 
ic Action. Dg! that is working out Destiny. 
Do! and suffering flees. Do! and the world 
plan is na longer a labyrinthine maze to any 
of us. . 
Well? Thou dost? Aye, Jasper, and thou 
dost—not with the muscles (dod gave thee, but 
with those thou hast assumed, and presumpto- 
ously thinkest better! (Just so are the waxen 


of Jove’s bird;) therefore, in thy doing, thou 
dost wrongly and vainly. : 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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There is, then, a way that seemeth good, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death. With 
this you have nathing to do. 

But settle the point clearly. Know just where 
you stand. Have the boundary lines accurately 
defined. Be able to give a reason for the hope 


| and faith that are in you. Missing the crowning 





glory of womanhood, do not childishly depre- | 


| ciate it. Do not try to persuade yourself or 
| others that you are at the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills, quite in the promised land, 
when in fact you only see it through a glass 
darkly. Meet the fact boldly, Courage does 
fear, ‘There is no heroism in marching blind 


folk through a thousand dangers. He is the 


straight on, because there his duty lies. Ae 
knowledge to yourself, “I am not happy. 
uot like my life. 


] Must be capable of better 
things. 


I aM uneasy, restless, discontented,” 


apply to yourself comfort and hegbing Re 
member first that God reigna, jnfinite power 
is wielded by inginiye lave lhe fatherly eye, 
tha; gees he sparrows as they fall, will not let 
you walk ina random path. Life isa chain of 
sequences, from the cradle to the prave; aye} 
and beyond it, stretch the series of cause and 
effect; and what thou knowest not now, thou 
shalt know hereafter. You ave in a school care- 


fully graded, 


When you have passed your ex 


which your present ¢jyourstances have for you, 
Jat as soon 
} as you are fitted for a higher career, the gates 
will be flung wide open to you. 


you. Weal be survounded hy new, 
| ; . 


Yon can know 
exactly what is best for you only by observing 
what is. You think you could do something 
better, something greater. 





ed sphere, Why reach out among the stars for 
a treasure that lies at your feet? Be faithful 
over a few things, before you repine at not be 
You 


, wnfavoring circum 


ing made ruler over many things. may 
talk of opposing friend 


stances, adverse fate; but circumstances are 
full of Divinity, planning and directing. We 
are not the children of Fate, but the children of 
our Father in Heaven ; and when the Heaven- 
appainted hour is come, fate, friend, and cir- 





diametrically opposite that which he should 
haye pursued. He was conscious of having 
wastefuily hung away, in bitter idleness, years 
that never could be replaced, and he suffered 
accordingly. In justice to him, we must say 
that he Was In & great measure ignorant of his 
mother’s character, and entirely wisinterpreted 
her feelings, or he woutd pever have gone away 
ag he did. Never for a moment had he awa- 
kened to a full sense of the wealth of love, nap- 
kin-wrapt and buried away, so to speak, aneath 
that calm, cold exterior. One only glimpse 
had he gotten of that fiery heart, and then its 
ebullition was of terrible anger, nat of subduing 
love, Not onee bad he thought of the possi- 
bitity of such suffering as we have hinted at in 
the foregoing pages, else he would have fled 
back in anguish, to make reparation with his 
life, if need be. But no; all his fears were for |, 
Ruth ; and had she not her father, and the An 
chor? His mother was a cold proprietiat, who 
locked up her soul in pride, form, and prece- 
dent. How coujd she appreciate the agony of 
his young heart? And how could he stand by 
and see her moving on in her cold pride, while 
the lava-stream of passion was rending him for 
an outlet? Besides, had she not deceived him, 
basely, grossly, unnecessarily deceived him, and 
treated him as a child, $9 be physicked with 


mw 


cumstance, will swell the tide that shall bear us 
out triumphantly to the bosom of the boundless 
sea, 

Another thing remember. Three score years 
and ten are not the whole of life. We say 
that We know it, but we act as if we knew it 
not, With our lips we affirm; but with our 
lives we deny. Blind and eager, we grasp for 
all our good things now. We 
moan, an 


weep, and 


ed flight, and the plummet-like descent upon ! 


Destiny, yet must thou some dav paze into her | 


wings of Icarus better than the pinioned sweep | 


not consist in feeling no fear, butin conquering | 


hero who, seeing the lions on either side, goes | 


l do } 


Thon, knowing exactly the state of your casa, ' 


amination satisfactorily, you will be promoted, | 


Just as soon as you have got all the diseiptine | 


Do you perfectly | 
: \ yoo or | accomplish everything that you ake ? 
particular variety, and find its first yielding a |)... P verniag ‘et you Madettate 

; : | Vasil you perform in the best possible manner 


everything which is at present your Cuty to do, 


faint, because for q mament we are | 
| hungry and thirsty, 





If God has happiness in store for you here, 
it will surely come ; you need not stir to find 
it. ._ If he has not, all effort is vain; no move 
ment ef yours will bring it. Therefore, be 
calm. ; 

Now, if you suppose that I wish to sublimate 
you into an airy nothiag—a cross between"the 
patient Griseldi and a Romish saint, I have 
only to. inform you that you are entirely mis- 
taken. Though I would have you depend chie@y 
for your happiness on the next world, I would 
also have you, by : \l means, make the inost of 
this, It is very certain that there is a heaven 
but earth is also a fixed fact. It may be very 
sleasant to die, but for the present your especial 

usiness is to live; and if you can't be as happy 
as y 1 would like to be, be as happy as you 
can. Because you can’t get what you want, 
don’t throw away what you can get. Squeeze 
out of the world all the juice there is in it. It 
is a mistake to suppose that you must be either 
at the brow or the foot of the hill. There ara 
many steps between, some of which command a 





| charming view, and all a new horizey, Because 
you are not particularly hapyy don’t condemn 
yourself to particular v‘ gory fit is possible to 
sleep sopud y, Or. neartily, and be on the whole 
| Very COPS rtable, without being in @ rapturous 
: "me of mind. Only when you are haply com 
fortable, don't pretend that you are tremen 
dously happy. There is nothing to be gained 
by the deception; and if there were, you don't 
| want to gain it. Do with your might whatso 
ever your hand finds to do. Sympathize largely 
Don't merely try to feel, but feel. Associate 
with children, not to harass them by continv 
ally setting them right--which is of no use, 
since they will inevitably and immediately fall 
back into their original sin—but make yourself 
one with them, Nothing pays so well. I think 
it is the easiest of all ways to amuse yourself 
and benefit others. But don’t confine yourself 
to any one class. Whenever anybody's orbit 
intersects yours, make something come of it. 
Sink a shaft wherever there is the least proba 
bility of water. Find out the secret place where 
abideth the soul of your Irish “girl.” See if 
twee may not be something in common be 
| 


tween you and your washerwoman, your seinp 
stress, your chambermaid, your cook. Lf there 
is a single plank in their platform on which you 
} can stand, join hands thereon, and give one 
| throb to the heart of humanity, Do not wait 
| supinely for opportunity, but po cut and seek 
| her in the highways and hedges, Be alive at 
every pore. Make your soul great with unceas 
ing benevolence. Make common cause with 
| Virtue against temptation, with goodness against 
wickedness, with right against might. Lf trat) 
is solvent in falsehood, precipitate the truth, and 
cast out the false. Do not be intimidated be 
cause human nature is not every inch a saint 


nor cajoled because it is not every ine h a satan. 


rhis great world is @ powerful diluent. Accus 
| tom yourself to Analyze, and, having decided 
} deliberately, watntain stoutly. However weak, 
unpon\lar, or ridiculed, the “just cause may be 
| lof it find in you an unflinching and imparti al 
supporter “a partial, for women are too fyi 


| having auce espoused a cause, to cling to it 
| 4 


W ith woman's devotion,” right or wrong ; or, 
iaving rejected it, to fancy no good thing can 
come therefrom. If you approve one thing and 
condemn another, both of which Mrs. Grundy 





| alike condemns, don’t abstain from saying 


| for fear of being called inconsistent. 
VOI 


0 
If to-day 
1 approve any measure which yesterday 
condemned, don’t be afraid to say so for fear of 
Is it not Ruskin who say 
that he has little faith ww an opinion till he ha 
changed it three times ? Pope asks, What 
changing the mind is, but saying we are wiser 
to-day than we wers And another 
sturdy Engtishman | us say what we thin! 
orday in words a hard f 
say what we think to 
hard, no matter if o1 


pu 


| hejing deemed fickle. 


” 
vesterday 7 


cannon balls, and 
norrow in words yHst as 


Assertion thatly contra 


dicts the other, Cansisteney the bugbear of 
small, inactive minds. A living soul, yrapplia 
with the great truths of the present, has no 
1 " + na a args “a was gx dewwt a* wer soe toe 
| see whether the two sets dovetail « actly, Le 
hy prone be bygone Let the dead pa t bury 
its dead. A incere and honest life will ar 
range itself. All Opinions and beliefs, intel 


| gently and Comat iention ly adopted, will proap 
themselves into a beautiful mosaic, which you 
OALMOE HOW See because you are too near, and 
must behold one at a tine ; but, when a stand 
point in the other world gives you the proper 
focal distance, you will hebold, with wonder 
and admiration, how the most diverse and the 
most similar wero alike 
perfect and artistic whole, 
Chere are sorrows that spring from other 
sources—hope deferred, love wasted, expecta 
tion disappointed, ambition crushed—nainele 
grief that saps the foundation, eats into the 
very peneiralia of life, of which the whited 
Walls without give no sign, though Death riot 
within—anguish that swe eps over the soul like 
the desert Simoom, blasting every green thing, 
drinking up every fresh fountain, leaving in its 
wake only blackness and blankness—trouble 
that come naturally, and troubles that seem to 
have been wrenched from thei place 
some doomed life—troubles that no wisdon 
could have averted, and troubles wantonly and 
wicked] self-inflicted, vet all alike ore @ 
atid of long continuance, There is in woma 
a power of acute suffering, from causes which 
scarcely affect the sterner nature of man 
pulsive but merciful necessity bears down upon 
his sorrow, smothering it with rude, relentless 
} 
' 


necessary to form a 


tO aseai 


vii 


| 





4 
ve 


hand, indeed, but smothering it. 
mare life fans the flames but 
gently, so that though the bush is burning a 
long time, yet is it not consumed. There are 
many, I see them every Gay, whose garden of 
lies and ; 


ness. 


Her quieter, 


monotonous 


rases is become a howling wilder 
The poetry, and sprightlines ,and s 
at if, are gone forever. They walk ae 
with downeast, introverted eyes, in 

ealled reserved, haughty, cald, atupid 


wine 
6 

i Aap 
wy are 


Merry 


i 


We forget that God has | thoughtlessness would fain see if there is blood 


not put ys in this world to be happy, but to| beneath the marble, and, drawing her bow at 


be trained. It is true that there is a great deal | 
of happiness thrown in; and we find it so de 


plish it; which is, as if children, having feasted 
on their Christmas candy, should cry to be fed on | 
it all the year round, Life is one combined and 
continueus process and proof. Riches, por 
exty, happiness, misery, education, ignorance, 
are so many chisels to form and touchstones | 
to try our characters. One substance stands 
fire, another water. If you reverse the trial, it 
is fruitless. One sou! mast be parified by pros 
perity, another by adve sity; one in society, 
anathey ig satitude. Who dare be so presamp 
fuaus as to say, “ This is not the right kind of 
test for me. My character would be better de 








sugar-coated pills ? “Was not this too much 
for pis self asserting manhood to put up with ? | 
But still, he knew he wasting his life ; he, the | 


man of fortune and of promise, futilely expend- | fertile jp deyices, skillful in combination, rapid | eye of dwellers in the valley. 


ing muscle and drowning consciousness in the | 


When the Malay | quick pant at the oar and the sturdy “ Ye-| career. 


Heave-O!” at the eapeiay. Destiny had pre- | 
scribed other fortune for him than to swab | 


the light of the oil he had helped to render | 
down and head up into casks. Death was bet- | 
ter than a wasted life ; and but for the Anchor, 
death would most unquestiqnabiy have been his 
choice. And, again, be felt how wrongly he | 
bad acted, and how wanting he had been in the | 
respect due his mother, in not writiag or letting , 
ber know he was aliye. No matter how 
had acted towards him, this still had been his 
duty, He did not suspect her of having in- 
quired; be could not fancy that she had had 
news of the lost Clipper, and knew him to have | 
been of her crew; but he felt that, as his moth- | 
er, and a woman, she must possess some human 
sympathies, must love him, and must be uncasy 
about him. It was too late now, huwever, 
thought he. “I canna, vedeem the Past ex- | 
cept by gu inereased employment and appro- | 








priation of the Future. 1 have wasted so much 
wrongfully, foolishly, with boyish petulance, but 
so much the more is it incumbent upon ma wo} 
labor afterwards, to stop the leak ‘while the | 
pumps have still power = it, unless I wish to 
be irrevocably ingulfed. Yesterday is gone, so 


the geatificativn por the cruciixion of ever: 


veloped and ascertained in such and such cir 
cumstances.” “Shall not the Judge of abl the | 
earth do rmght?” You pant for activity and | 
exertion. You aye ingenious, constructive, | 
in execution, You wanta subject, a field, a| 
Very well. Find one or make one, if} 
you can. Exert yourself to the utmost. Move} 
heen and earth ; but, having done all with- 


beter | down a greasy deck, or cut up blubber for the | out success, decide conclusively that your les- 
tb ny One of | try-pots, though he might console himself, in | son is to be learned in another senool, and re 
all whe bad she humanity to save a life—hav- | fancy, with ideas of genius maturing itself in | fect peacefully that 


ns they also serve who only 
stand and watt.” Bring this principle in pre-| 
tratuyely, and you will be an indolent, imefti- | 
cient cumberer of the ground. Leave it out) 
of view entirely, and you will be a pricking, | 
irritating <horn in all sensible and sensitive 
Hesh, i ly it just at the right time, and the 
world will be better for your having lived in it. 

As for a little happiness, more or less, never 
mind it. Be content to put it off. When the 
Shekinah dwelt in the Holy of Holies, did the 
high priest note in passing that the poych of 
the- temple was shrouded jy twilight? Be- 
lieve what you say yun believe, that there is a 
life beyond death. Weeping may eudure fora 
nigel, but pox cometh in the morning. It is 
only for a little while. Can you not for a littl 
while be brave to bear and todo? The fulness 
of joy, the perfection of bemg, belong to an 
other world, The secret of contentment ia not 


right desire, but faith m their ultimate fulfil 
ment. 
“ He who tees the fulure ure, 


The bafiiag preacut may endyre.” 





| never give may be yours 


venture, sends an arrow quivering into their 


| heart of hearts, and goes on her smiling way. 
lightful, that we are apt to substitate it for the | 


real end of life, and mourn that we cannot accom. | 


But all this can and must be borne. The 
hand that metes out the measure to us all, 
never yet held false balance. Every pain is in 
stinct, with good if you will but hoe the wisdom 
to discern it. From every bitter, pluck its soul 
of sweetness, The conflict may be fierce, but 
who fight for God in the fighting grow strong. 
¥ou may leave the battle field with rent and 
blood-streaked robes, but with a nervous right 
arm. “ Ce west pas la victoire qui fait le bor 
heur des nobles coeurs ; ¢est la combat ” —( Not 
the victory, but the struggle, makes the hap 
piness of noble hearte)—saye a French writer ; 
but upon you, if you will, wait both struggle 
ana vietory. Strength which a placid life can 
Heights which un 
ruffled souls never attain, you can climb if your 
feet are willing; and from those mountain tops 
you will gaze on such visions as never met th 


18 


* Behold yon grove where the dropping tears 
Are erysaglired *o columns by long years; 
Sa shall thy sorcuws, child of mighty grief, 
Bear up like pillars for thy soul's reiief.” 
But if your sorrow is to be thus converted 
into strength yourself, must work the change. 
It has not, a8 many seem to suppose, an innate, 
elf-deyelopiug, elevating power. Whether the 
sculptor s chiwel carves from Parian marble the 
purity and grace of an ideal w manhood, ul 
the grim visage of a churchyard Death, depen Is 
on the hand that holds. The April rain falls 
alike on the gray rock and the brown earth 
But the one unmindfal of treasure yields it ap 
to the first ray of sunshine, the first breath of 
the west wind, and anon is as gray aa before. 
The ather takes the soft visiter to her kindly 
bosom, and down out of sight the little mes- 
senger goes to where young life is stirring in 
the darkness, and there works a miracle. . So 
your grief will be to you a savor of life utto 
life, or of death unto death, according as 


your 
use it, 


If you nurse it, and cherish it, and 
brood over it, and talk about it, it will wax 
greater and greater, filling your vision, shutting 
out from you all sunshine, concentrating upon 
itself all your thonghts, and cliaging to you, a 
huge excresefuce, instead of entering into your 
blood, and nerves, aud sinews, softening, re- 
fiuing, Christianizing. Grief, it is truly said, is - 


sacred ; but grief brought forward promiscu~ 
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ously, harped upon, condoled over, made the 
staple of conversation, beeccmes vapid!y profane. 
Gviet is a bond of union between men who, 
however dissimilar in other respects, are alike 
liable to its attacks ; but the great world rush- 
es on, and cannot loiter long. You must not 
pull the string too hard, or it will break. If 
you have a svmpathizing friend to whom it 
would be a relief to unbosom yourself, do so; 
but, even then, be careful that you do not dwell 
t00 long upon or recur too often to your skele- 
ton. Your friend will grieve with you sincere- 
ly for a while, but will presently outgrow you. 
Does this seem harsh? I trust not. Far be 
it from me to wound those whom God hath 
smitten. I only say what I believe to be true, 
and what, if true, it behooves you to know. It 
is, moreover, best for yourself that your eyes 
shouid not always be turned inward. To bring 
happiness to others is the surest way to bring 
it to yourself, Apply healing to other minds 
diseased, and you will not fail to heal your own. 
‘The law of impenetrability obtains in mind as 
well as in matter. Sorrow cannot wholly fill 
the heart that is occupied with others’ welfare. 
Constant melancholy, furthermore, is constant 
rebellion. If you will only square yourself to 
God's will, you will command a cheerful equan- 
imity. To drag along a miserable, fretful, re- 
pining, or desponding existence, is not resigna- 
tion ; but she who turns away from the mound 
beneath which her first-born lies, back to a 
world which brings only an aching sense of 
void, shrinking from no duty, smiling through 
eyes that will ever and anon turn wistfully heav- 
enward, showing her sorrow only in the softer 
foot-fall, the added tenderness of voice, the 
gentler sympathy, the warmer pity with which 
she binds up the broken-hearted—ah! she is 
the true victor. On her brow shall the crown 
be set. 

In the old days, when our fathers were a 
handfull of men in a great land, and foe, 
famine, and pestilence, threatened destruction 
to their lessening ranks, they nightly laid their 
dead to rést, levelled the frequent graves 
with surrounding earth, and planted in the sa- 
cred soil their corn and grain, that they might 
conceal their weakness from a wary and watch- 
ful foe. 5 

_So, bury your griefs out of sight, deep, deep, 
where the eye of the world cannot pierce, and 
over them sow with a bountiful hand the seed 
of Christian virtues, and from the ashes of 
your dead hopes shall spring up a living growth 
of Faith, and Patieuce, and Charity, and Love, 
beneath whose waving shadow your soul shall 
calmly sit in the evening-tide of a serene life, 
waiting the voice of the Lord. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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All mew subscribers will receive the Era 
from the lst of January, unless otherwise re- 
quested. 
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CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


The Senate was engaged in the discussion of 
the revenue system. Mr. Bigler addressed the 
Senate in favor of increasing the duties. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole, was 
engaged in the consideration of the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judical appropriatiou bill.| 





Tsar Homesteap Bitt.—We stated, in out 
last, that the Homestead bill of Mr. Grow 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote 


eighty-two were Republicans, and thirty-eight 
were Democrats. The vote in the negative was 
composed of sixty Democrats, fifteen Ameri- 
cans, and one Republican. The Northern 
Democrats who voted against the bill were 
Messrs. English, Hughes, Niblack of Indiana, 
Shaw of Mlinois, and Leidy of Pennsylvania. 


About twenty Northern Democrats happened | spite of all the power of the United States, | J 
ever.” 


to be out of the Way, 
We regard this as one of the most useful 
measures of legislation which could be devised. 


REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


As public journalists, desirous of keeping 
our readers correctly informed upon all the im- 
portant movements of the day, we have had 
occasion frequently to advert to the proposed 
revival of the African slave trade; and from 
week to week have given from the Southern 
newspapers such evidences of its growing or 
waning popularity as have come to hand. Un- 
til recently, we confess that we had been led 
to hope that the advocates of the nefarious 
traffic, which the laws of the land justly brand 
as piracy, were confined to the class of des- 
perate and unscrupulous demagogues who have 
everything to make, and nothing to lose, by rais- 
ing the new issue. The developments of the 
last few weeks, however, are beginning to elu- 
cidate the matter, and to make it clear that the 
idea of reviving the African slave trade is pop- 
ular in all the States south of the 35th paral- 
lel; and although the more intelligent and 
thoughtful in that section may oppose the 
scheme, the masses of the people are favorable 
to it. Apart from other evidence, this fact 
might be inferred from the discussion which 
took place in the House of Representatives 
upon the subject, two weeks ago. Several 
members from the Gulf States intimated pretty 
plainly that they approved the foreign traffic in 
slaves ; and not one from that quarter uttered 
a word in censure of it. It was quite evident 
that they were only restrained by the fear of 
damaging the “ Democratic” party, from pro- 
claiming the new dogma of free trade in ne- 
groes as an essential right of the South, guar- 
antied by the Constitution, and by the “ reso- 
lutions of ’98-’9.” It is very evident that the 
Black Democracy of the extreme South are 
coming up to this issue, and we fear that the 
opposition in that quarter will not be able to 
stem the current of popular opinion, by resist- 
ing the dishonoring and suicidal policy. 

It is said that the large slaveholders are 
generally averse to the revival of the foreign 
slave trade. They are already too much inter- 
ested in the institution, to wish to cheapen its 
value. Their interest is rather that of sellers 
than buyers; and they would be affected by 
the importation of Africans, which could be 
sold at a fifth of the prices now commanded by 
“prime Virginia negroes,” just as the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is affected by the importa- 
tion of the products of the cheap labor and 
abundant capital of Europe. They therefore 
demand protection to their home-grown com- 
modity against the foreign importer ; and for a 
converse reason, the masses of the enterprising 
people of the South, who have but few slaves, 
or none at all, demand free trade, in order that 
they may stock their plantations at paying 
prices. 

The following statement, which we find in 





delphia Inquirer, will throw light on the sub- 
ject: 

“A gentleman lately from Mobile informs 
me that it is not the large planters of the South 
who are in favor of opening the slave trade, for 
they have, generally, as many negroes as they 


° 


house work, since no white laborers can be 
hired, when labor itself is considered degrading, 


ing on this subject. Every one said that ne- 
groes they would have, and would import in 
spite of all the laws declaring it piracy, and in 


Great Britain, France, and the whole world. 

“And when he suggested that they were 
pursuing a course calculated to unite the North 
against them, the prompt and uniform answer 


and only to be performed by the servile. He | more 
said that he found the utmost unanimity of feel- | the whites, five or ten to one. In such a state 

of things, well might the South say, with Jef: at once destroy the peculiarity of Slavery in this 
ferson, “I tremble when I reflect that God is | CU"trY, of being confined to the African race. 


grate northwardly, or starve. The first effect 
of the African importation would hence be, to 
drive out the poor whites, and to leave the 
South in the possession of the slaveholders with 
their slaves. It is a well-known fact, that the 
districts of the South which have the largest 
number of slaves have but few white people. 
Georgetown district, in South Carolina, for in- 
stance, with 18,253 slaves, had in 1850 only 
2,193 white people; while Spartanburgh, with 
18,311 white people, had but 8,039 slaves. 
Beaufort had 32,279 slaves, and only 5,947 
whites. If we leave out half a dozen of the 
upper counties of the State, in which the white 
population largely predominates, the slaves will 
more than double the whites; and yet we are 
told that the demand for more slave labor is so 
imperative, that the African trade must be re- 
vived, in order to supply it. What, then, would 
be the condition of things in that State, if the 
demand for labor were supplied by unrestricted 
importations from Africa? Can any rational 
man doubt that the disparity between the races 
would be increased by a double precess? The 

blacks would become far more numerous, while 
the whites, by emigration, would be reduced in 

numbers until none would remain but masters 

and overseers. A similar state of things would 

take place in a very few years in Georgia, Ala- 

bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida; and 
Texas would soon follow in the same career. 

It would be an aggravation of the evil, that, 

intermixed with these savages, a mass of civil- 

ized American-born negroes would be equal 

partakers of their oppressions. Between the 

intelligence of the one class and the ferocity of 
the other, the white“people of the South would 

live in continual dread and alarm. 

But the Gulf States would not be the only 

sufferers. The older slave States would be 

equal sufferers. They now find a market and 

an outlet for their surplus slaves in the South- 

west. They at once send away what it would 

be dangerous as well as unprofitable to keep, 

and get well paid for it. They receive enor- 

mous prices for their surplus slaves, under the 

present protective, or rather prohibitive, sys- 

tem; and it will be understood at once that the 

repeal of the prohibition would be the ruin of 
the domestic trade. The African slave can 

be imported and sold at one-fifth of what it 

costs to rear a Virginia slave for the market, 

and hence the domestic product, though supe- 

rior to the foreign, would be driven out of the 

market by the enormous difference in the price. 

The old slave States would therefore lose the 

market they now enjoy for their surplus slaves ; 

or, rather, for their annual crop of slaves ; and 

they would at the same time be compelled to 

keep that which safety and economy require 

them to dispose of. They would in a few years 

be overrun with negroes, and the poor whites, 


the Washington correspondence of the Phila-| by the increasing competition of slave labor, | 40m, the Democrocy, for extending Slavery. 


would be driven to emigrate. 

The South would be thoroughly Africanized 
by this scheme of reviving the slave trade, sup- 
posing it feasible, and carried on to the extent 
which its enthusiastic friends contemplate. 


desire ; but it is the people—those who, from | The white population now predominates in all : ste 
of 120 to 76. Of the vote in the affirmative, | the high price negroes have attained, are un-| but one or two States, but, under the circum- | SPective of color, is right, and that tle laboring 


able to purchase or hire them ; and who have | stances supposed, the numerical ascendency of 
onsequently to do their own plantation and | ; 


he blacks would be complete in all of them in 


the course of a generation or two; and in the | ™ore than a half-way step to the introduction 


Southern States they would outnumber 


ust, and that his justice cannot slumber for- 


The idea of the Gulf States seceding from 


the Union, and forming a Southern Confederacy, 


If adopted, its effect will be to secure homesto | was, ‘ What need we care; we intend to go out with @ tier of slave States shielding them from 





“wie pospts; by p ing the poly of the 
best lands in the hands of speculators. We are 
highly gratificd that the Republicans are so 
nearly unanimous in support of this measure. 
Uuder existing laws the public lands, may be 


actual settlers, and the effect is to make the 
rich richer, at the expense of the poor. The 
unoccupied lands in the new States derive all 
their value iyom the presence of the surround- 
ing population, and thus capitalists double and 
quadruple their money in four or five years, 
without striking a blow. The Homestead bill is 
eminently a measure for the benefit of the peo- 
ple ; and the vote upon it illustrates the hypoc- 
risy of a party which pretends so much love for 
the people on election days, butexhibits such a 
marked sympathy with the wealthy capitalists, 
when the touchstone is applied to them. 


They hold that the people are the “ 
society,” and that the natural and proper con- 
dition of laboring men is slavery. It would, 
therefore, be unreasonable to expect them to 
take the side of the people, in a conflict of in- 


terests with capitalists. 


A Sweaxine Pouicy.—The Adwministra- 
tion, goaded on by its Southern allies, is anx- 
ious to fnerease the national debt and expend- 
itures by many millions, and yet those South- 
ern allies cry out against any increase of the 
taxes. It is very clear that they expect 
defeat at the next Presidential election, and 
while they are willing to run the Government 
in debt for the purchase of Cuba and the 
conquest of Mexico and Central America, by 
which Slavery may be extended and strength- 
ened, they are willing for the opposition to in- 
cur the odium of levying the taxes necessary to 
meet the enormous demauds upon the Treasury 
which their prodigality will create. The peo- 
ple cannot be deceived by this bare-faced hypoc- 
risy. The idea of Mr. Slidell, after making a 
proposition to appropriate $30,000,000 as a cor- 
ruption fund to be put at the discretionary dis- 
posal of the President, going into caucus and 
talking about reducing the expenditures, is de- 
cidedly cool. 

It is to be hoped that these spasmodie econ- 
omists will be gratified. By all means let the 
public expenditures be broght down to the 
‘point they were at when the present party came 

into power, and then there will be no necessity 
for an increase of taxes. 





Vox Porvuit Vox Dei—This old Demo- 
erafic maxim, which in plain English means 
that “the voice of the people is the voice of 
God,” has been thrown aside by the official or- 
gan, as a dangerous heresy. Mr. Jefferson pre- 
dicted that the disbandment of the old Federal 
party, and the accession of many of the more 
self-seeking to the Democratic ranks, would re- 
sult in changing the character of the party. 
He may have had his mental eye on Mr. Bu- 
chanan at that time. At any rate, the predic- 
tion has been fully consummated under the 
Administration of the latter. The Washington 

Union says: 

“The tendency of all Republics has been to 
the pradual accumulation of arbitrary power 
in the hands of the populace, at the expense of 
the consttptional rights of individuals and mi- 
norities. Much is said of legislative usurpa- 
tion, and of judiial usurpation; bat more dan- 
gerous than all to free government is popular 
usurpation.” 


ee 
BGFSee Advertisement, in another column, 
of Agents Wanted for « 
Field-Book of the Revolution.” 


es 


Last year, the State of Vermont, after wait- 
ashes of her 
Allen, a granite 
1 hi solid and en- 
during workmanship. It is surmounted by a 


hero, ten 


ing seventy years, erected over 
waid-enowned hero, Ethan ee 
column, forty feet in height, of 


oem | for a colossal statue of the 
t high. 


Lossiag’s Pictorial 


of the Union anyhow, and wa cara nat how 
parties may be formed at the North, or how 
soon they drive us out.’. But suppose, said he, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Missouri, should refuse to 
join you? ‘We care not,’ was the reply, ‘we 


globe, as it will include the whole cotton, sugar, 
and rice producing region of this continent, to 
wit: South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


slave States you have named do not choose to 
join us, they will form a slave cordon between 
us and the d abolitionists of the North, 
and prevent them from stealing our negroes.’ 





scheme of the Southern League, whose head- 
quarters are at Mobile, and in which are en- 
listed many of the most prominent men of the 
South. The fact is now openly avowed, and 


man engaged in it; and if any one should be 
indicted, no petit jury will convict. How 
then, are the laws to be enforced? Ye 
The above statement comes from a responsi- 
ble source, as we happen to know, and it may 
be relied upon as the result of the observations 
of an intelligent gentleman. It exhibits a de- 
plorable state of public and private morality in 
the portion of the South described. What must 
we think of a community in which the whole- 
sale slaughter attendant upon the capture and 
exportation of the poor Africans, and the super- 
added horrors of the middle passage, are justi- 
fied ! 

But we will not stop to moralize upon the 
wickedness of the project. Our object is to ex- 
pose the stupidity and ignorance in which it 
originates. For, regarded as a measure of 
policy, designed to strengthen and develop the 
South, we can characterize it in no more cour- 
teous language. We can understand that the 
individual cupidity of the most depraved men 
will prompt them to engage in the most crim- 
inal enterprises, at any cost to the public weal ; 
but that a whole people should be so blind to 
its own welfare, is one of those marvels which 
can only be explained on the hypothesis of ju- 
dicial blindness. “Whom the gods mean to 
destroy, they first make mad.” 

The revival of the slave trade is fraught with 
evil and danger to the South, in every point of 
view, save one; and that is the one which its 
friends would most deprecate. The attempt 
may, and probably will, have the effect of pre- 
cipitating the overthrow of the Slave Oligarchy, 
and of placing the Government in the hands of 
the friends of Liberty. Should this be the re- 
sult of the enterprise—and we have much rea- 
son to hope it—we shall the less regret the evil 
from which so much good shall follow. , 

But, suppose the slave trade revived, and that 
the utmost demands for cheap labor be sup- 
plied by fresh importations of barbarians from 
the coast of Africa—we say nothing of the de- 
moralization which would result ; of the licen- 
tiousness, the brutal cruelty, and the worse than 
| heathenish barbarity, which would necessarily 
ensue; for such arguments cannot be supposed 
to affect the minds of men who advocate the 
revival of the traffic But how will it affect 
the public safety and prosperity? These are 
considerations which come home to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms” of even the dealers in human 
flesh. 

The effect of supplying the demand for labor 
in the South, by the importation of African 
savages, would be at once to cheapen and de- 
grade labor. The poor whites, who now find 
some employment at remunerating pricés, 
would be reduced to the neeessity of working at 
a price which would feed and clothe an African 
savage, and pay interest upon the small sum 
invested in his purchase, Indeed, supposing 
the demand for labor supplied from the African 
coast, the poor white would be entirely sup- 
planted; and he would be compelled to emi- 











the Northern fraa Statos. is ahont.as abenrd o 
anything connected with this notable scheme o 


reviving the slave trade. Such a Confederacy ; : t 
would be an aggregation of weakness, suppo- | * @ resolution of the House of Representatives; 
sing that its formation were possible. A slave- | Sent to that body, on Thursday last, a letter, in 
bought up by capitalists, to the exclusion of shall go out at al] hazards, and, with Cuba, we | holding Republic in this age, with no free States which he states the present condition of the 
shall have the most splendid country on the | to lean upon for support, is a shallow conceit, 
which could only originate in the brain of the | into the Treasury will be inadequate to the pub- 
petted and pampered oligarchs who have ruled lic necessities. He says that either the expen- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisana, Arkansas, Texas, | the country for thirty years by dint of bluster ‘ 
Mexico, and Central America. And if the | and gasconade. And the idea that such a Re- | °T the revenue increased ; and as Mr. Cobb well 
public could carry on the slave trade, in defiance | knows that the former is impracticable while 
of the civilized world, is the climax of folly and his party is in power, he must be understood as 
presumption! If the whole South were turned | '¢commending an increase of duties on imports ; 
“1 stated, some time ago, that this was the | loose to-day, and permitted peaceably to organ- in a word, a return to the tariff of 1846. 


ize a separate Government, it would not dare 


to violate the treaties into which, as a part of | Of the Treasury differ as to the mode of impo- 
the Union, it has entered for the suppression of 
The | the slave trade is virtually reopened, and will be the slave trade. At present, under the shelter : eee 
sham Democracy have acted characteristically. | prosecuted in defiance of the Government. No | of the powerful North, it sets laws and treaties | President, it is known, favors specific duties, 

. nbdlical grand jury will find an indictment against any | at defiance ; but thrown on its responsibility, it 


would crouch at the feet of the British lion, and 

show an alacrity in the enforcement of the anti- 
slave-trade statutes which it now tramples under 
foot. 

Equally silly and presumptuous is the boast 

that a Southern Republic would annex Mexico 
and Cuba. Separated from the North, the slave- 

holders would never for a moment indulge such 

dreams; and we will venture the prediction, 

that should such a Republic ever be formed, it 

will be characterized by nothing so mnch as by a 

cautious respect for international laws and trea- 

ties. The only safety of a slaveholding Repub- 

lie in this age and in this northern hemisphere 

would be found in a strict observance of inter- 

national obligations. It would be an easy prey 

to the first rude and strong -hand that should 

assail it; and it would probably seek for safety 

and support in a return to colonial vassalage to 

Great Britain, 

In expressing these views of the necessary 

weakness of a slaveholding Republic, we have 
no wish or purpose to cast a slur upon the char- 

acter of the Southern people. We by no means 
regard them as cowardly, or wanting in spirit. 
On the contrary, we give them credit for the 
full Anglo-Saxon proportion of those virtues. 
But brave men must submit to circumstances ; 
and no amount of courage will compensate. for 
the inherent weakness and peril of Slavery. 
Slavery was regarded, during the Revolution, 
as a matter of course. It had not been de- 
nounced by the civilized world as inhuman and 
barbarous, and its victims had not been indulg- 
ing for a whole generation the hope of Free- 
dom, founded upon what they were told of a 
sympathizing world; yet such was the weakness 
of South Carolina, that her patriotic citizens 
were able to render no aid to the common cause, 
and had to be protected against their own dis- 
affected slaves. The same drawback was felt 
throughout the South; and the public records 
attest that the South was far from supplying its 
proportion of troops to the common cause. 





Hon. George Bancroft made an eloquent ad- 
dress on the Ist instant, before the New York 
Historical Society, upon the life and character 
of Mr. Prescott, in the course of whieh he said: 


“His habits were methodically exact; re- 
tiring early and ever at the same hour, he rose 
early alike in winter and in summer, at the ap- 
pointed moment, rousing himself instantly, 
though in the soundest sleep, at the first note 
of his alarm bell, never giving indulgenée to 
lassitude or delay. To the hours which he 
gave to his pursuits, he adhered as scrupulous- 
iy as possible, never lightly suffering them to 
be interfered with ; now listening to his reader ; 
now dictating what was to be written; now 
using his own eyes sparingly for reading ; now 
writing by the aid of simple machinery devised 
for those who are in darkness; now passing 
time in thoughtfully revolving his t thenie. 

“For this reason, at the period of his life 
_when he rode much on horseback—and he was 
an excellent and fearless rider—it was his 
choice and his habit to go out alone; and in 
his stated exercise on foot, you might be sure 





——— a 
that, when by himself, his mind w, shaping 
out work for the rest of the day. his way, 
systematic in his mode of life, heroeeeded 
onward and still onward till the @ of the 
world were turned with admiration the ge- 
nial scholar, who, with placid calmnj, coura- 
geously trampled appalling difficulty ter foot, 
and gained the first place among hipountry- 
men as the historic instructor of mamd.” 





SLAVERY IN CALIFORN\. 


The official organ of the 2d inst, ptains/a 
deliberate proposition to enslave the Gnese in 
California, and to open a brisk trade slates 
with the shores of the Flowery Land, We on- 
fess that when the Administration andjs orfan, 
some weeks ago, exhibited so muci zg, input- 
ting down the African slave trade that wi had 
our doubts of their genuine contersion » the 
cause of Liberty and Humanity. It appared 
altogether improbable that a paty whih had 
made such sacrifices of characte in effrts to 
force a fraudulent Pro-Slavery Consitutia upon 
the people of Kansas, could be gcerein its 
sudden outburst of holy zeal for théuppession 
of the slave trade. We are therefoe ng at all 
surprised to find the seeds of the jld jorrup- 
tion springing up on the far-distant sorq of the 
Pacific. The Union says: | 
“ All that the Pacific requires, to b¢ome a 
formidable rival to the Atlantic slop\!n com- 
merce, agticulture, and manufactures,j cheap 
labor, and that lies at her door, readytade to 
her hands. She has only to reach it and 
gather it in. Z'he Chinese mandarinstave at 
this moment a system of foreign slaverjn Cal- 
ifornia. They bring their countryme| to the 
mines under contracts for labor, and 1 tach it 
specifically according to the laws of Chia, and 
without any reference to the Governmet, laws, 
or tribunals, of California. The Legisllure of’ 
California has only to legalize this actyl con- 
dition 3 things, as to contracts for Asidic and 
Indian labor; give a law requiring thir spe- 
cific performance, on the ground that thet viola- 
tion 1s a fraud, and which the Consiituion of 
California will authorize, and thereby woe its 
advantage to its own citizens; and) flr one- 
Sourth of the annual interest onan Afrtar slave, 
the Californian may have a laborer who will 
answer all the purposes of a negro. The subject 
is now agitated in California, and, if tle people 
of the Pacific are thrown upon thei) own re- 
sources, must commend itself to their hvorable 
consideration. This cheap labor woull enable 
them to open vast mines now unprod«tive, ‘to 
embark profitably in the growth of he great 
staples, including tea, and to establis) manu- 
factures which would supply the whok Asiatic 
demand, to the exclusion of Eastem ani British 
fabrics.” 

The idea that the Chinese in (alifarnia are 
slaves to the Mandarins in China, 's utterly pre- 
posterous. The Chinese were nevr reputed to 
be very stupid, and a half-dozen years’ resi- 
dence under the Government of the United 
States could not fail to teach them hat they are 
on our soil freemen. The story of the Union 
is the latest pretext of those champpns of Free- 





Is it not monstrous, that a party yhich claims 
to have been founded by Jefferson, aot content 
with enslaving the poor savage Africans, should 
now propose to enslave the oldest citilized peo- 
ple ofthe world? But the Black Dem¢cracy have 
for some years maintained that Slavery, irre 


classes, whether white or black, shoulé be slaves. 
Should this last enterprise succeed, it will be 


of white Slavery. The Chinese have no Afri- 
can blood in them, and their enslavement would 


Slaves would cease to be distinguishable by the 
color of the skin and by the hair; and ‘with 
these characteristics abolished, there would be 
no difficulty in enslaving the wretched, half-fed, 
sallow denizens of the sand-hills. 


> —_—- «s 
SRNODE TNAPRY. .cannr:s T~TAP BE Pre. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience 


national finances, and admits that the receipts 


ses of Government must be materially reduced; 


So 
it seems that while the President and Secretary 


sing duties, they entirely coneur upon the main 
point of the necessity of raising the rates. The 


while the Secretary adheres to the Southern 
policy of ad valorem duties. Specific duties 
require that a given commodity shall pay so 
much tax; as, for instance, a yard of broad- 
cloth, of a specific quality, so many dollars; a 
pair of boots, so many, and so forth. Ad valo- 
rem duties are taxes imposed upon foreign 
ds imported in proportion to théir value 
and without reference to the quantity. The 
President favors the former, or protectionist 
plan ; the Secretary the latter, or free-trade plan, 
The following is an abstract of Mr. Cobb's 
letter : 


“The receipts of the first quarter of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, ending the 30th September, 
1858, were $25,230,879.46, as stated in my an- 
nual report to Congress of December 6, 1858. 
The receipts for the caeweer | three quarters 
were estimated at $38,500,000, of which sum 
$37,000,000 were estimated from castoms. It 
was believed that the quarter ending December 
31, 1858, would yield $10,000,000. The pres- 
ent quarter, ending the 3lst March, 1859, 
$15,000,000 ; and the next quarter, ending 30th 
June, 1859, $12,000,000. 
“Since my annual report was sulmitted to 
Congress, returns have been made from nearly 
all the ports for the quarter ending the 3lst 
December, 1858; and, estimating for the few 
ports not yet heard from, the total receipts for 
the quarter will be about the sum of $9,200,000. 
For the present quarter, full returns have been 
received for the month of January from the 
ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. The receipts from these ports 
amount to $4,376,542.86. Partial returns have 
been received from other ports, but wot to a 
sufficient extent to justify a statement of them. 
“In reference not only to the customs, but 
the public lands and other sources of revenue, 
all the information which has been received 
at the Department since the date of my annual 
report confirms the correctness of the estimates 
of probable ae for the present and next 
fiscal year which | then submitted to Congress. 
I am therefore of opinion that the result will 
show that the actual receipts for the remaining 
quarters of the present year, and for the next 
fiscal year, will not vary materially from the es- 
timates already submitted to Congress. In sup- 
port of this opinion, I submit to the considera- 
tion of Congress a comparison of the receipts 
from customs for the same months of the two 
preceding years and the present year, 
“In 1856-57 the receipts from customs for 
the quarter ending the 3lst December were 
$14,243,414.90. In 1857-58 the receipts from 
customs for the same quarter were $6,237,723.69. 
In 1858-’59 the receipts will probably be 
$9,200,000, as I have already stated. 
“ During the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1857, the importations were very heavy, amount- 
ing in dutiable exclusive of those im- 
ported, to $294,160,835 ; and the receipts from 
customs for that year were $63,664,483.56. In 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1858, the im- 
portations were much reduced, amounting, in 
lutiable exclusive of those to 


$202,293,875; and the receipts from customs 
were $42,046,277.86, To realize my estimates, 
the importations of duytiable ‘for the pres- 
ent fiscal year must reach the amount of 
$250,000,000, besides those ex ; and for 


the next fiscal year the sum of $280,000,000. 

“Comparing the fi ing statement of re- 
ceipts, and looking to a favorable and health- 
fal reaction in business, I «should: regard: it 


template.” 

The Secretary then goes on to say that he is 
compelled to declare that the receipts are not 
adequate to meet the public exigency, unless the 
expenditures are reduced below the estimates ; 
on the contrary, the bills passed through one or 
the other branch of Congress would very large- 
ly and permenently increase the expenditures. 
It is estimated that the pension bill alone would 
add several millions to the annual expenses of 
the Government ; and, indeed, a larger amount 
for the next fiscal year. Other bills, in like 
manner, would swell the expenditures. These 
expenditures should be reduced to the esti 
mates, or other means of revenue will have to 
be provided. 

The present tariff can and should be so modi- 
fied as to supply such deficiency as may exist, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity again 
to call the attention of Congress to the recom- 
mendations of his annual report on the subject, 
and commend them to their favorable considera- 
tion. 

Several recommendations are then made in 
relation to an increase of postage, abolition of 
the franking privilege, custom-houses, Treasury 
notes, &c. He again expresses the opinion that 
the public debt ought not to be increased by 
an additional loan. 





UNPLEASANT AFFAIR AT THE IN- 
FIRMARY. 


The daily papers of the city contain accounts 

of a rough personal collision which took place 

at the Infirmary, on Saturday last, between the 

Rev. Mr. O’Toole, of St. Patrick’s church, and 

some of the students in the National Medical 

College. The medical institution is connected 

with the Infirmary, and the two institutions oc- 

cupy the same building. On Saturday lasts 

while a large number of students were standing 

on the portico in front of the building, the rev- 

erend gentleman, who had been on a visit to 

the institution for some purpose, passed out 

under the portico to the gate, and attempted to 

mount his horse. It seems that the animal is 

of a high-mettled breed, and, without waiting for 

his rider to reach the saddle, he moved off, and 

thereby placed the reverend gentleman in the lu- 

dicrous predicament of sitting on the crupper. 

This produced considerable merriment among 
the students, and some of them are said to 
have shouted, ‘‘ Wo!” “Jump off,” &c., rather 
in sport than with a view to assist Mr. O’Toole 
out of his dilemma. This course on the part of 
the young gentlemen was certainly not very 
polite, but it is due to them to state, what we 
learn on good authority, that very few of them 
knew Mr. O’Toole, or had any idea of his pro- 
fession. It seems that the circumstance caused 
the reverend gentleman to lose the command 
of his temper, and after he had been carried 
some distance, perhaps without his consent, he 
returned, and sitting upon his horse at the gate, 
he indulged in the application of sundry offen- 
sive epithets to the students, such as “ black- 
guard,” “scoundrel,” &e. This naturally pro- 
voked retaliation in kind, and Mr. O’Toole, get- 
ting more enraged, dismounted, and went into 
the house. He walked up to a gentleman, Mr. 
King, of Alexandria county, (Va.,) and charged 
him with being the guilty party, or the ring- 
leader. This he denied, and attempted to sat- 
isfy Mr. O’Toole of his mistake. But the latter 
would listen to no explanation, and denounced 
him as a liar. At this point, Mr. King became 
excited, and rushed at his assailant to strike 
him; but any serious collision was prevented 
by the bystanders, and Mr. O’Toole was thrust 
into the ladies’ department, by gentle violence, 
in order to place him beyond the reach of the 
enraged students. 

BETem ndheves pe momarticca gers Lanes ae aust 

nesses, one of them a professional gentleman o 
keminence, who took an entirely dispassionate 
view of the matter, and whose interposition was 
mainly instrumental in quelling the disturbance. 
It is due to Mr. O’Toole to say that, if he lost 
the command of his temper, he exhibited a gal- 
y lant spirit, and stood undaunted in the midst of 
his enemies ; while the Irish employees of the 
establishment, male and female, rallied to his. 
support. It would be needless to say that 
Young America was not wanting in pluck. 
The unpleasant affair was purely accidental 
in its origin, and we trust that it will be suf- 
fered to pass off without further notice. The 
Rev. Mr. O'Toole found himself in one of those 
ludicrous predicaments which never awaken 
sympathy in a crowd, as any one who has ever 
lost his hat in a gale of wind has reason to 
know. The best policy on such occasions is to 
join in the general laugh, and by no means to 
lose one’s temper. 





THE NEW NAVY PAY BILL. 


The plea for raising the pay of the army of- 
ficers a few years ago was, that their compensa- 
tion should be made equal to that of navy offi- 
cers, which was assumed to be high enough. 
But now we have a proposition from Mr. Mal- 
lory, of Florida, to raise the navy pay in a still 
greater ratio. Ata time when the Treasury is 
bankrupt, we think that retrenchment should be 
the order of the day, rather than an increase of 
salaries. We have not examined Mr. Mallory’s 
bill, but the following strictures upon its details 
seem to be just: 

From the New York Times 
“ There are some points in Mr. Mallory’s bill 
for the increase of the pay of naval officers, 
that ought to be fatal to its passage. 
“1. It gives an annual increase of pay to 
one class of officers, while the pay of others is 
not so increased. Captains, commanders, lieuten- 
ants, masters, new midshipmen, are worthy 
persons no doubt, but the reasons for increasing 
their pay annually for life, while all other grades 
are left out of the category, do not suggest them- 
selves to persons acquainted with the service. 
The officers above named do not compose the 
navy. 
“2, The proposed increase is distributed un- 
equally among the different grades, and there- 
fore unjustly. Take, for example, the flag- 
ship of the Paraguay expedition. The new 
bill increases the pay of the commodore $2,080 ; 
the fleet surgeon, $675; the first lieutenant, 
who is, in age, the ag of the surgeon by 
twenty years, probably, $795, and the chaplain | 
not a single dime. The ground on which an 
increase of pay is asked for is the increased 
expense of living. But how does it happen 
that this increase is so large with a commodore, 
is very moderate on a surgeon, swells out again 
on a lieutenant, and entirely collapses on a 
chaplain? The bill of Mr. Mallory is evidently 
a shocking deformity, and cannot fail of being 
condemned by right-minded men. 

“The truth is, in arranging the pay-bill, a 
certain line of officers, (they call P x Aart 
‘ sea-offieers,’) have had too much influence. 
To give an officer a decent support for himself 
and family, should be the basis of a pay-bill. 
Why should the shelter, food, clothing, and 
education, of one class of officers, cost twice or 
three times as much as for another class? The 
present pay-bill is unjust because of its partiali- 
ty, and the proposed bill of Mr. Mallory will in- 
crease the injustice. Take as an example the 
commanders (not the commodores) at our navy 
yards. They have a house furnished by Gov- 
ernment, free of rent, and $2,100 per annum. 
There is another class of officers at these yards, 
who, in point of education and social position, 
are the equals of commanders, who cm no 
free house-rent, and only $1,500 per annum. 
Mr. Mallory proposes to increase the pay of the 
former by the amount of from $1,260 to $1,550, 
according to the time they have been in the 
service, while the pay of the latter remains 
unin bya penny. Thatis to say, com- 
manders will receive on an average $3,500 per 
annum and free rent, while a chaplain gets 
$1,500 and will have to pay $500 for a house. 

“We do not mean to intimate by this that 
commanders. are at fault, for we believe they 








pnygfe and unwise to calculate upon a larger 


iinportation than the present estimates con- | ficers well paid; but the fault lies with those | consistency of development. We suspect the 


men at Washington who are more impressed 
by the influence that military men can bring to 
bear, than by any that civilians in the service 
can command, 

“The fact that lieutenants and all other of- 
ficers receiving the same pay, ($1,500,) or less, 
ought to have their pay increased, cannot 
be disputed ; but instead of this double-action 
bill of Mr. Mallory, the thing should have been 
accomplished by giving such officers a round 
sum, say $50 per month additional pay. 
“Sawn Jose.” 


THE REVIEW. 


The Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long Vaca- 
tion Ramble of a London Clerk. By the author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.” Illustrated by Richard 
Doyle. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


To most of our readers, we doubt not, this 
title will be quite enigmatical. What the 
Scouring of the White Horse can mean, they 
will hardly be able to conjecture. “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” they may say, “is a 
popular book, and another volume from its au- 
thor must have something worth reading. Tick- 
nor & Fields, tgo, would not be likely to select 
for their republication a work devoid of attract- 
iveness of some kind.” If curiosity thus leads 
to the purchase, yet the perusal will repay for it. 
There is a chalky mountain in Berkshire, 
England, which history, and more especially | 
tradition, have made the battle-ground of Al- 
fred the Great against the Danes, and where 
he is said to have caused to be carved out the 
turf, so as to represent his great white horse. 
It has been the custom to celebrate by various 
sports, feats of strength and agility, raps on 
the head, &c., with their concomitants, the oc- 
casional freshening up of the figure. This is 
called “ the Scouring of the White Horse,” and 
brings together thirty thousand or more people: 
The volume before us is an amusing descrip- 
tion of the scenes on such an occasion, on the 
17th and 18th of September, 1857, as if told 
by a London clerk, on a visit to friends in the 
country. Its pretended narrative of the visit 
is filled in with traditional notices, quotations 
from old authors, scraps of songs, &ec.; and 
given, as it is, in a somewhat humorous style, 
illustrated, too, by Doyle’s comic plates, printed 
so neatly, the book possesses claims to win its 
way—even among the reading public of our 
country, who cannot feel, as those of Old Eng- 
land, all its power—which we can hardly doubt 
its reception will fully justify. 





Street Thoughts, by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of 
Pine Street Church, Boston. With Illustrations by 
Billings. Boston: Crosby Nichols, & Company. 1859. 
For sale by Franklin Philp, Washington D. C. 

The author, in an introductory note, says 
“the following notes of this kind of ‘travel,’ 
were written from week to week, during the 
last year, to fill a small space in each issue of 
the religious journal with which I am connected.” 
Having been requested to publish them in 
the present form, he has so given them again 
to the public. The volume contains 52 short 
sketches, embracing incidents which fell under 
his notice; they are described in an easy, 
graphic, every-day style, and point a moral in 
their narrative and conversations which, as ex- 
amples, may usefully influence others. The 
wood cuts by Billings are spirited and signifi- 
cant. 


‘Lhe Child's Anti-Slavery Book, containing a few words 
about American Slave Children, and Stories of Slave 
Life. New York: Carlton & Porter, Sunday School 
Union, 209 Mulberry street 

A small 18mo, of some 150 pages, containing 
“Tittle Lewis, the Story ofa Slave Boy ;” “ Mark 
and Hasty;” “Aunt Judy’s Story—a Story 
from Real Life ;” “ Me Neber Give it Up,” with 
8 wood euts. As another volyme of this class 
of Anti-Slavery literature, it is entitled to pe- 
rusal and distribution, and we hope it. may 
exert a beneficial. influence wherever it goes. 


MM. ~ staring oma metnrel and well-fiti f th i 
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unacquainted with life as delineated. 


The Angelo-African Magazine. January, 1°59 Pub- 
lished by Thomas Hamilton, 48 Beekman street, New 
York. 


This is a very creditable attempt, to estab- 
a magazine, (monthly,) eonducted by free per- 
sons of color. Among the names of the ex- 
pected contributors we notice Bishop Payne, 
Rev. Dr. Pennington, and several other colored 
clergymen; Dr. McCune Smith, Martin R. 
Delany, John V. De Grasse, and James Fields, 
also Frederick Douglass, and four female writers. 
The name of the editor is not mentioned. Two 
of the articles are by the editor, one by Dr. 
McCune Smith, one by Dr. Delany, another by 
William Bell. It has also a portrait, engraved 
by Sartain, of Alexander Dumas. We hope 
that its success may be such as to encourage its 
undertakers to yet greater exertions to im- 
provement, even amid the difficulties which lie 
in their way. 


Kansas in Eighteen Fifty-eight; being chiefly a History 
of the Recent Troubles in that Territory. By William 
P. Tomlinson. New York: H. Dayton. 1859. 

The year 1858 was an eventful year for Kan- 

sas, and so future historians will regard it. All 
that throws light upon its state and condition 
at this period is valuable. The author of this 
work says he had two objects in view in 
writing it. One was, to disabuse, as much as 
possible, the public mind of its many erroneous 
impressions regarding the recent difficulties in 
Kansas, commonly known as the “ Fort Scott 
difficulties,” and he wished also to preserve for 
the historian the prominent events in relation 
to them, and thus give a permanence and fame 
to the history of Kansas and its noble cham- 
pions. 
A portion of the volume has already been 
read as letters in various public journals; be- 
sides which, there have been added other mat- 
ter of interest relating to the country, for the 
benefit of emigrants thither. The narrative is 
unstudied, and brings us into the scenes that 
transpired, and presents a picture of the men 
who were active in them. No book about 
Kansas as it was, can otherwise than speak of 
outrage and oppression, of robbery and cold- 
blooded murder, of knavery, perversion of jus- 
tice, official delinquency, as well of endurance, 
manly resistance, and determination never to 
yield the rights of a free people. So we find it 
here. These records of the past will not be 
without their effect on posterity ; and we are 
glad to have them go down to other genera- 
tions, to teach them what we of this age have 
been too slow to learn, that “the price of Lib- 
erty is eternal vigilance.” 


Hope Marshall ; or, Government and its Offices. By Mra 
N. P. Lasselie, author of “Annie Grayson,” “ Bessie 
Linton,” &e, Washington: H. Lasselle. 1859. For 
sole by Frank Lasselle, 492 Penn. avenue 

Many a volume could be written on “Gov- 
ernment and its Offices.” A sad history of 
corruption, too, would they furnish, were one. 
half that any one familiar with the annals of a 
few years to bring forth from behind the cur- 
tain the secrets of party, the sycophancy, mean- 
ness, and pride, not to speak of worse and 
darker shades of heart that find a harbor there. 
It did not comport with the design of the au- 
thor of this book to furnish such an exposé to 
any length. Still she has touched on the sub- 
ject, and enough to show that she is not igno- 
rant of the way things are managed in this 
Capital of the Nation. We think it not unlike- 
ly that it would not be difficult often to give a 
key to some names, or at least to fix pretty ac- 
curately on certain well-known politicians, for 
whom the characters would anawer, to say the 
least. The book is an improvement on the en- 
thor’s previous ones, as it evinces more care; 
aud we do not notice the same inaccuracies 
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Swedenborg, A Hermetic Philosopher ; being a Sequel to 
Remarks on Alchemy and the Alchemists. showing 
that Emanuel Swedenborg was a Hermetic Philosopher. 
and that his writings may be interpreted from the point 


the attempt to fix any one in some particular 
position he has not himself avowed as his own, 
during a long life, by occasional coincidences, 
resemblances, or correspondences, that can be 
gathered from detached portions of his volu 
minous writings. No doubt, numerous such 


author himself never dreamed. We cannot 
speak from any particular knowledge of Swe- 
denborg’s writings, or examination of the pas- 
pages selected to confirm the author’s ideas in 
their own place; but we suspect that the theory 
here broached is a somewhat fanciful one. 
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there ought to have been a good index pre- 
pared, that the reader might at once turn to 
the page under every name. Many readers 
may take a deeper interest in the attempt than 
we do; but we have little hope of ever seeing 
Swedenborg’s writings harmonized by any sim- 
ilar theory. To show that a man may be 
tinctured with certain shades of sentiment, is 


This number contains a piquant, sensible, 
readable article on the Woman’s Question ; a 
descriptive and historical account of Vene- 
zuela ; a Frenchy and ingenious story of the 
Loss and Recovery of a Diamond; a Fantasy 
of Love and Suicide, wrapped in a passionate 
flush of words, new instalments of several un- 
finished articles, and some very good Poetry. 





Arago’s Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. For sale by F. Philp, Pennsy1- 
vania avenue. 





It is said there was an irresistible magnetism 
in the presence and appearance of Arago. He 
certainly has conveyed a great deal to the work | 


before us. It is not a réchauffé of Cyclopedias | 
and memoirs, as many of the so-called bio- | 
graphical compilations are, but a distinguished 
man’s opinion of distinguished men, delivered | 
in an eminently popular and attractive man- | 
ner. The translator, by the way, thinks that | 
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lot has been cast. On the contrary, they grate- 
fully acknowledge having received much kind- 
ness from them, especially from those whose 
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Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. Democratic members of the House assemblal 
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